THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES 
AND COURSES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Monday ‘**“NEW CLOTHES FOR THE EMPEROR’”’ at the Arts Theatre 
December 30 A new play by Nicholas Stuart Gray Gt. Newport St. 


at 2.30 p.m. (Demonstration after the show by cast and London, W.C.2, 
author) 


Thursday MUSIC IN THE THEATRE 
January 2 Anthony Hopkins 
at 3 p.m. 


Monday THE ACTRESS at Wyndhams Theatre 
January 6 Vivienne Bennett Charing Cross Road, 
at 3 p.m. London, W.C.2. 


Thursday THEATRE IN OTHER LANDS 
January 9 Errol John 
at 3 p.m. 








JUNIOR DRAMA LEAGUE 


December 30 Exchange Session and Rehearsal 

December 31 Rehearsal and Playreading 

January 1 Rehearsal. “Over to You” 

January 2 Surprise item. Rehearsal 

January 3 Demonstration performance at University College 
January 6 Lecture and practice in Production 

January 9 Acting Practice 





For details of these and other events organised by the League (or the Junior Drama 
League) please write to:— 


The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

















HEINEMANN 
Plays and Theatre Books for Christmas 





THREE COMEDIES BY LUDVIG HOLBERG 
THE TRANSFORMED PEASANT : THE ARABIAN POWDER 
THE HEALING SPRING 
English Text and Introduction by Reginald Spink 
Delightful plays by the Danish ‘*Moliére of the North.” 


THREE PLAYS BY JAMES FORSYTH 
THE OTHER HEART : HELOISE : ADELAISE 


an 
TRIPTYCH by THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH 
LIKE STARS APPEARING : THE NOON IS NIGHT : DARKER THE SKY 
Two elegant volumes of historical plays 
that will make ideal Christmas presents. each 


THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS Edited: Maurice Hussey 
A volume of 16 plays which will appeal to everyone interested in 
religious drama. 

ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE Edward Gordon Craig 
The second large printing of this superb book will be ready by Christ- 
mas. It is “the great book of prophecy, the testament of new principles 
of twentieth century theatre.”’—Educational Theatre Journal. 


WILLIAM POEL AND THE ELIZABETHAN REVIVAL 
Robert Speaight 
The first cheap edition of the only biography of the great Shakespearean 
producer. I//lustrated 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE: ACTOR Richard Findlater 
A critical study and an entertaining biography of one of our greatest 
actors. Illustrated. 


New books for publication early 1958 


THE PLAYS OF JOHN WHITING 
A PENNY FOR A SONG : SAINT’S DAY : MARCHING SONG 
Here is the work of one of ’’the most eminent living English play- 
wrights,”” as Whiting was recently described by Ken Tynan in The 
Observer. These outstanding plays brought together for the first 
time in one volume, should find a place in every play-goer’s library. 


ADVICE TO A PLAYER Denys Blakelock 
A practical book for every young actor. 


THE WILD DUCK Henrik Ibsen 
English text: Max Faber Introduction: T. C. Worsley 


ROAR LIKE A DOVE Lesley Storm 
The successful play noweat the Phoenix Theatre 


THE ROAD TO EMMAUS James Forsyth 
An outstandingly fine Easter Play 


PLAY PARADE V Noel Coward 
Containing: Blithe¥Spirit, Peace In Our Time, Quadrille, Relative 
Values, Pacific 1860. 














WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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ONE SET 
4m., 7 f. 

















Ture acts | LHE LATEST PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BEACK WATER 





based on 













Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


one of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 


ALREADY PERFORMED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MANY 
LEADING AMATEUR COMPANIES 
AND SCHEDULED BY MANY MORE. 


HOW ABOUT IT FOR 
YOUR SOCIETY? 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


| SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 





Chosen by 


GRANADA 
Television 


for their 
SATURDAY 
NIGHT 


“Hour of 
Mystery ” 
play 


on the 


29th JUNE 


A NETWORK BROADCAST 
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ILLUS 


FRENCH’S | 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 , 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 








The undermentioned plays are now available for amateurs in the British Isles. 
The price of the acting edition includes postage. 


DEAD ON NINE. A play by Jack Popplewell. One interior scene. 
4 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 5d. 

THE DEVIL WAS SICK. A comedy by Kenneth Horne. One interior 
scene. 4 males, 4 females. Acting edition 6s. 5d. 

A MATTER OF LIFE. A play by Herbert Montague Johnson. One 
interior scene. 5 males, 5 females. Acting edition 5s. 5d. 

MY THREE ANGELS. A comedy by Sam and Bella Spewack. One 
interior scene. 7 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 5d. 

THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER. A comedy by Liam 
O’Brien. One interior scene. 11 males, 7 females. Acting edition 6s. 5d. 
JEREMIAH’S CHRISTMAS. A comedy by Malcolm Kay. One interior 
scene. 5 males, 4 females. Acting edition 5s. 5d. 

SMALL HOTEL. A comedy by Rex Frost. (Originally produced under 
the title of The Jolly Fiddler). One interior scene. 5 males, 5 females. 
Acting edition 6s. 5d. 

THE SLAVE OF TRUTH. Adapted by Miles Malleson from “Le 
Misanthrope” by Moliére. One interior scene. 7 males, 4 females. Acting 
edition 6s. 5d. 

THE LOVE MATCH. A comedy by Glenn Melvyn, which featured 
Arthur Askey. One interior scene. 5 males, 4 females. Acting edition 6s. 5d. 
MRS. WILLIE. A comedy by Alan Melville. One interior scene. 
6 males, 5 females. Acting edition 6s. 5d. 

THE SHADOW OF DOUBT. A play by Norman King. One interior 
scene. 5 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 5d. 

MR. KETTLE AND MRS. MOON. A comedy by J. B. Priestley. 
One interior scene. 6 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 5d. 

LOVE AFFAIR. A play by Dulcie Gray. One interior scene. 5 males, 
4 females. Acting edition 6s. Sd. 

MAN ALIVE. An unlikely story by John Dighton. One interior scene. 
7 males, 7 females. Acting edition 6s. 5d. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Amateur rights of the following plays have been acquired and publication 
will follow in due course :— 


THE ENTERTAINER John Osborne 
THE IRON DUCHESS William Douglas Home 
DEAR DELINQUENT Jack Popplewell 
THE LOVEBIRDS Basil Thomas 
DEATH IN THE FAMILY Philip Mackie 
RUNNING RIOT Derek Benfield 
BREAKFAST IN BED . Jack Popplewell 
OPEN HOUSE Philip Mackie 
FOUR IN HAND Michael Brett 
TEMPLE FOLLY Bridget Boland 


Newly published and available for performance :— 


GHOSTS AND OLD GOLD (6s.) Reid Kennedy 
LIFE WITH THE GIRLS (6s.) John Wooldridge 
TALL STORY (6s.) Stanford and Timothy Holme 
SPRINGTIME (6s.) Basil Thomas 
THE MULBERRY BUSH (6s.) Angus Wilson 


Newly published but NOT available for performance :— 


DODO IN LOVE Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 


DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE (6s.) Ted Willis 
(from the novel by Richard Gordon) 


PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT (6s.) H.& M. Williams 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY (6s.) Ian Main 
THE VANITY CASE (6s.) Jack Popplewell 


New 1957-58 catalogue of full-length and one-act plays now available free on request 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Telephone: MUSeum 8521. 
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A PICTURE OF AUTUMN. Comedy by N.C 
Hunter “arn of “Waters of the Moon”) 
6m., 4f., 1 set. A delightful family play, with 
plenty of comedy. A new release. 5/6 

FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the 
author of the tremendously successful ‘‘Beside 
the Seaside’’). ‘‘A really lively family comedy.” 

The Stage. 4 f., 4 m., 1 set. 5/6 

BESIDE THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. 

3 m., ., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” 
~Daily Mail, Hull. 5/ 

RELUCTANT HEROES. By Colin Morris. 
3 f., 8 m., 2 sets. The well-known sure-fire 
comedy hit. 

ALL MY SONS. Intense and impressive drama 
by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 

WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow of 
its own.”—Daily Mail. 5/- 

THE SECRET TENT. By Elizabeth Addyman. 
Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/- 

THE CRUCIBLE. The powerful drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., of 
1 set. lie 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include: 


THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 

m., 2 sets. 4/— 


THE MOON IS BLUE. The immensely 
yar comedy by Hugh Herbert. 3 m., 


A DAY BY be SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 4 f., Will rank among the 
major smuaiiun ae the season.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 8/6 


THE PARAGON. Powerful drama by Roland 
and Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. S/- 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/- 


THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 


3 sets. 6/- 
TWO DOZEN RED _ ROSES. Sparkling 


comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 
Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 5/6 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. 
Comedy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
scream.”’—Observer. 5/- 


Postage Extra 
% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL %& 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’s sensational success will be available for Amateur 
Production on March 15th, 1958. Books are now available at 10/- per copy. 








Also available: 

DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
(MS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
(MS. copies available.) 


NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 

THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
play of — and quality by Peter Ustinov. 

f., 4 m., 1 set. (MS. copies available.) 





Forthcoming Releases include: 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. 
Comedy-thriller by Michael Pertwee. 
7f.,4m., 1 set. 





THE GREATEST ORNAMENT. A play 
by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of “The 
Secret Tent’). 3 m., 4 f., 1 set, Release 
dates will be announced shortly. 








Copies of DRY ROT, the current hit at the Whitehall Theatre, are available for 
5/- each, but this is NoT yet available for amateur performance. 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-AcT PLAys AVAILABLE | 
including many new releases for the Autumn Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 





























B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


WISH TO ADVISE ALL THEATRE MANAGEMENTS THAT 
THEY HAVE OPENED NEW PREMISES FOR THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT: 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 


FIRST FLOOR 





Other Departments: 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: History Lesquare London 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 

















THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW... 


MORRIS ANGEL 


& SON LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Phone: TEMple Bar 5678 P.B.X. — Theatridio, Westcent, London 





PERIOD & MODERN 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
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SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and Sundries 


OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 





Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 

We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required 





Recommended by the British Drama League. 


We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 
Revised August 1957 oo 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 77 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 








Travelling 
cover removed. 





Portable Dimmer Panels. As 
supplied to Touring Companies, 
Education Authorities and 


Amateur Societies. 





Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 


stage lighting apparatus 


20-page Brochure describ- 
ing the full range of 
Major Stage Lighting 
Apparatus sent free on 
request. 

Spots, Floods 

Floats, Battens 
Switchboards 

Cinabex Colour Media 
Dimmers 


U.V. Lighting 
Accessories 





Let us know your requirements 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 22 GORST ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 


London Depot: 40 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHA 9170 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 


Branches: Glasgow - Birmingham 





Manchester North Shields Coventry 


For Hire 











REX HOWARD 


RING or LABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 


For Salc 













It costs less to use 
REDRO CHAIRS 


Time is money; saving time is saving money. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR, when used in a club 
or hall, saves money all the time, quite apart from 
the initial saving, due to their low cost. 

Constructed of high-quality tubular steel, they are 
quickly and easily cleaned. Being light-weight, they 
are very speedily stacked with a minimum of effort. 
The chairs, nesting one upon another, can be stacked 
away in very little space. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR is designed to give 
maximum comfort, and the choice of 12 colours and 
nine different types of seats and backs, ensures that 
the chairs will harmonise 
with any existing scheme of 
TUBULAR STEEL ’ decoration. 


Write now for our 
NESTING FURNITURE IMustrated Leaflet: 




















REDROLTOD., coeot. 





27) Cogan Street, Hull 











COSTUMES STAGE CURTAINS 
AND PROPERTIES FOR HIRE 


STAR COSTUME 
& SCENIC STUDIOS 


TELEVISION CONTRACTORS 


SHAKESPEAREAN, HISTORIC, 
BIBLICAL AND PANTOMIME 
COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good condition. 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401-2 











“NELLIE SMITH” 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 


PERIOD PLAYS A SPECIALITY. 
PAGEANTS and FANCY DRESS. 


Amateur and School Specialists 


for all Plays, Pantomimes and Operas 


Write for low cost Quotations 





190 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 
Tel. 64452. Enquiries welcomed. 
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Send ME YOUR Problems and Posers 














Unusual 


2 I design and make those 
(/ Costum es i ‘IMPOSSIBLE’? PRODUCER’S DEMANDS 





Fourteen years Repertory experience as Stage Director 


Difficult “DICKIE”? 


pp 2 (RICHARD LANCASTER) 
toys é 173 Waddington Avenue, Great Barr, BIRMINGHAM, 22A 
Telephone: GREAT BARR 1337 











“All the best in make-up” 


is summed up in the name— 


EICHNER 


Leichner Make-up is produced in the widest range of 
colours and materials R 

It is smooth and easy on the skin . 

simple and efficient in application. 


*% Leichner make-up experts are 
ready to help you with any make-up 
problem at the— 


LEICHNER MAKE-UP AND BEAUTY STUDIO, 44a Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 1086/1087 








GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
ee a Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD - HACKNEY - LONDON . E°8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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Stage Curtains 


Equipment 


and 
Scenery 


Enquiries to: 
WATTS & CORRY LTD. 
305 Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, ro 
Catalogue free. 






THEATRE FURNISHING: 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham. Crescent Theatre. 
Birmingham. Cadbury Bros., Concert Hai!. 
Birmingham. Concert Hall, Fort Dunlop. 
Birmingham. Bartley Green S.M. School. 
Chester. The King’s School. 

Newport, Pem. Memorial Hall. 

Orkney. Orphir Community Hall. 

Solihull. Tudor Grange Grammar School. 

Southampton. St. Michael & All Angels’ 
Church Hall. 

Stourbridge. Town Hall. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 








Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


EAVES HANDICRAFTS 
18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 


Catalogue Free 


LIVERPOOL 1 














CITIZEN HOUSE 
LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 


EST. 1850 








Wig Department 
Reasonable Rates 


Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEPHONE: 
BATH 5157 


TELEGRAMS: 
PERIOD, BATH 







































For Sale We are 
or Hire Actual Makers 


G3 BIER ST 3] 
WuGs 


All types and qualities for every 
kind of production 


Make-up Artists 


available, to make up your show 


LAD 1717 
46 Portnall Rd, London, W.9 
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IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.I 
Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 
Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 











ROBINSON’S 


THEATRE HIRE 





STAGE PROPERTIES AND 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR STAGE 





47 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 


(near Cambridge Theatre; 3 minutes 
from Leicester Square Station.) 


COVENT GARDEN 0110 





Recommended by 
The British Drama League. 





LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: TEMPLE BAR aauemant, 
















HALL & 
DIXON on. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS - CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 


COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) * ROSTRA 


















































19 GARRICK ST., 











1930, 8331 

















CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 














for 


SCENERY 





ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
WHitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 











THE COSTUME STUDIO 
SALISBURY 


Period Plays Correctly Dressed 
Fancy Dress for Adults and Children 
Moderate Charges 


87 HARNHAM ROAD, SALISBURY 
Tel.: SALISBURY 4351 





and 
DRAPERY 





For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 


Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 








SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 














MRS. A. RAWLINGS 


Late Doreen Erroll Establishment 


FOR HIRE 
Historical Costumes of every description 


also Children’s and Adult Fancy Dress 


Interviews by appointment 


58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri 2964 
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CECILE HUMMEL 


MERSTHAM GRANGE 
MERSTHAM 
MERSTHAM 374 SURREY 








History 
in Living 
Splendour 


APPOINTED PRODUCER OF 
THE 1958 GREAT YARMOUTH 
PAGEANT CELEBRATING THE 
750th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
KING JOHN CHARTER 






Personal attention to all Enquiries 


Please send for brochure 




















THE 
Largest Catalogue 
of Effects 


RECORDS PER RETURN 
BY EXPRESS POST 


Send 3d. Stamp for a 
FREE COPY 





Up to 10 effects on a record 
in the order of the play 


BISHOP 
SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. Ltd. 
48 MONMOUTH ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 7484/5 































































Vol. 15 No. 3 
CONTENTS 


Profile of a Pioneer 

Spring Lecture Programme 
Son et Lumiere 

New Lanterns 

Adaptable Theatre 


Lighting Control 








More than 10,000 members of Amateur 
Societies are regular readers of ““Tabs”’. 
‘“‘Tabs”’ is the only journal of its kind devoted primarily 
to Stage Lighting matters and is published by Strand 
in the interest of the Theatre three times a year. Copies 
are free and post free, and the Editor invites any one 
actively interested in the Theatre to have their name 


included on our regular mailing list. 


STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4444. 
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A BRITISH DRAMA 


NEW SERIES WINTER 1957 NUMBER 47 
CONTENTS 
Plays and Plebeians a i7 
Plays in Performance by 7. W. aan . 18 
The Dream and the Business by W. Bridges-Adams 23 
Theatre in the Round by Ivor Brown and Stephen Joseph 25 
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Drama is indexed in The Subject Index to Periodicals, London, 
and The International Index to Periodicals, New York. 
Editor: Ivor Brown Associate Editor: Doris Hutton 


Annual Subscription: Inland 9/4; Overseas 9/- (post free) 


Editorial, Advertisements and Distribution: 


9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Euston 2666) 
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PLAYS AND PLEBETANS 


HERE is a group in the theatre which implies, if it does not actually assert, 
q hat the only plays now needed are plebeian plays. Stating that there have 

been too many country-house and cocktail-party comedies in the past, 
which is fair criticism, the champions of the proletarian drama rush to the opposite 
extreme and say that nothing must now be written about the middle-class, much less 
of the rich. If non-plebeian plays, which would certainly have included many of 
Bernard Shaw’s, are to be rejected as useless from the start, intending dramatists 
should be aware of the situation. 


Shaw was once asked why he combined his Socialism with comparative neglect 
of “the workers” in his writing for the theatre. He replied that a dramatist needs 
characters who have freedom to move and to live as they please and are also 
capable of using language to the best advantage. The life of the factory is so 
constricted and monotonous that to dramatise it faithfully would handicap the 
playwright and bore the public. So G.B.S. gave us the philosophy of the revolu- 
tionist through the mouth of John Tanner, Member of the Idle Rich Class, who 
was as free to travel as he was free to talk. 


The Prolet-cult school, ignoring Shaw, maintains that the poorer the household, 
the more actual it is. It has no eye for the prosperity of the new Housing Estate. 
The workers, thus dramatised, have got no benefit from Wage-inflation and the 
Welfare State. They must be shabby serfs. The cry is for squalor of character and 
scene. Only poverty is realistic. All else is ““phoney’’. As Derek Monsey has put it 
in a lively article in Encore, for this group ‘‘a juvenile delinquent is ‘real’ and an 
ordinary chap is not. Adultery is ‘real’, sexual fidelity is not. A graduate of 
Bradford University is ‘real’ and a Fellow of All Souls is not. An atheist is ‘real’ 
and a believer is not.”” One might add, after the Godot furore, that only unwashed 
tramps can be vehicles of sublime truth. To take a bath is to be bogus. 


Is there any reason why the Left wing should not go its own way, dramatising 
its supposed “‘real’”’ pictures of life under Capitalism, in which everybody seems 
to be living on a bombed site in a jungle of dustbins, and leaving the general 
public to attend plays (even with a lounge-hall setting) without being cursed as 
reactionary morons for doing so? Quarrels in the theatre may be signs of vitality, 
but they are a waste of time and temper if they lead to intolerant screams. 


The British Drama League includes playgoers and playmakers of every class, 
kind, and opinion. It tries to serve the theatre in every way, be the actors pro- 
fessionals or amateurs, experienced people of high skill or untutored aspirants 
seeking skill. For the League, Theatre Street is a road in which there are many 
mansions; these contain a great variety of tenants and talents, of personalities 
and creeds. The 1957 Festival Finals were most capably won with a play called 
Sordid Story: there is a justified place for sordid stories in the theatre. But life is not 
all slums and shambles. 


The class-conscious playgoers are free to enjoy their Dustbin Drama up to the 
very lid. The others deserve an equal freedom to find pleasure even in so bourgeois 
a setting as a drawing-room and should not be dismissed as conservative clots 
because they enjoy a comedy of manners and do not shudder at the sight of a 
well-dressed woman or at the sound of an educated voice. 


=a: “ROMEO AND JULIET” at Covent Garden, 1754. Spranger Barry and Isabella Nossiter. 
From the Mander and Mitchenson Collection. 





intelligence behind them fell short. At 
the Royal Court (whose monstrous 
progeny, The Entertainer, returned in 
triumph to the enormous Palace 
Theatre) a one-act piece by Oliver 
Marlow Wilkinson, How Can We Save 
Father?, would have seemed highly 
promising had it been written by a 
twenty-year-old beginner. It did pro- 
vide one scene of uneasy force in which 
Father (a clergyman whose faith is 
faithless to him), and an apostle of 
psychiatry embark upon a dizzy verbal 
danse macabre; and this John Phillips, 
tall and staring, and John Moffatt, 
squat and scowling, made both funny 
and horrifying. .Vekrassov, Sartre’s satire 
on newspapers in particular and the 
idées regues of Western complacency in 
general, is an intermittently lively 
farce still. George Devine’s production, 
however, lay heavy on the piece; and 
Robert Helpmann, as the swindler on 
the run who turns himself into an 
eminent Russian choosing freedom, 
had about him a certain hollow-eyed 
dryness which, in the face of several 
really bad performances, became desic- 
cated before the evening was over. 

At the Arts, failure followed failure. 
Garcia Lorca’s Yerma is so cold-comfort- 
farm in its approach to peasant woes 
that it can hardly stand up to transla- 
tion; and the ingrained gentility of too 
many British players easily makes non- 
sense of rustic passion. In this case, 
however, we had a Brazilian heroine, 
Madalena Nicol; her English was excel- 
lent—but again genteel; she acted hard, 
but her study in thwarted maternity, 
confused by the fact that Lorca was 
surely in fact twisting the wound of his 
own homosexuality in the terribly 
muddled sketch of the husband, lacked 
both fire and pathos. An American 
piece, All Kinds of Men, toyed labor- 
iously with creaking dramas of desire; 
an English piece, A Lonesome Road, 
brought the dodges of Victorian melo- 
drama and between-the-wars comedy 
to bear, in astoundingly stilted dialogue, 
upon the problem of the homosexual in 
society—but the play was so ill-written 
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and clumsily handled as to /haffle 
description. From Switzerland, F och. 
walder’s The Public Prosecutor beg: n as 
an exciting drama with a theme-—the 
corrupting effect of power witout 
responsibility—and a plot. Both got 
mislaid as the evening wore on; \lan 
Badel produced himself as a lip-cu-ling 
Fouquier-Tinville, public prosecutor in 
Paris during and after the Terror, 
sending batch after batch to the gvillo- 
tine; but for want of a climax he was 
reduced to abandoning the play and 
trying to hypnotise the audience direct, 
Then, without success, the Canadian 
actress Barbara Chilcott absurdly played 
the calculating woman who is his im- 
placable enemy as though she were a 
small-town Messalina. Still, there were 
some good supporting performances— 
notably from Jack Stewart as a neurotic 
but dedicated executioner, and from 
Aubrey Morris as a plump little capon 
of a hanger-on. To such straws must 
we cling. (Nor must I forget the excel- 
lent set, blood-red and black, by the 
—if he, or she, will excuse me—oddly 
named Litz Pisk, who set the whole 
action inside a real lion’s cage: and 
how the actors banged its iron gates to 
prove its solidity!). 

I wish I could speak more warmly 
of the hard-working company at 
Theatre Workshop’s establishment in 
Stratford, E. With a modern-dress 
Macbeth they continued their doggedly 
anti-poetic production of poetic plays; 
and in You Won’t Always be on Top, 
about a day on a building site, written 
by a former builder’s labourer, and 
given a brilliantly realistic set, they 
worked through a mildly interesting 
transcript of life, no more. 

The miscellaneous offerings of the 
regular managements amounted, in 
effect, to five farcical comedies. Walter 
Greenwood’s Saturday Night at the Crown 
at the Garrick is an efficiently machine- 
made assembly of conventional low life 
humours; a good vehicle, at least, for 
Thora Hird, whose slipslop charm and 
command of barbed joviality are always 
a pleasure to watch. Silver Wedding at 
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ROBERT HELPMANN in 
Photograph by David Sim. 


the Cambridge Theatre seemed oddly 
like an adaptation from the French— 
it was, that’s to say, a moderately high- 
life comedy with some roots in human 
nature; but, while Evelyn Laye and 
Frank Lawton, all silvery laughter and 
chubby dismay, conducted the habitual 
husband-and-wife pas de deux, the even- 
ing was saved by a strikingly English 
figure—Marie Lohr as, complete with 
swelling port and crisp retort, one of 
those wise old dowagers. Odd Man In, 
at the St. Martin’s, on the other hand, 
was an adaptation (by Robin 
Maugham) from the French (of Claude 
Magnier): bored wife, stupid husband, 
fascinating stranger—and a sleeping 
draught instead of a love potion. Three 
more resolutely English figures than 
Muriel Pavlow, Derek Farr and Donald 
Sinden for these Gallic manoeuvres 
could hardly be imagined; the result 





‘‘Nekrassov”” by Jean-Paul Sartre at the Royal Court Theatre. 





had a certain bizarre charm. This is 
what Man of Distinction (Princes 
Theatre) should have had. Tricked out 
prettily with barber’s-pole columns 


round the raised revolving stage, 
decorated by the exquisite Moira 
Shearer, lubricated by Anton Walbrook 
(his English now so ready as to be 
largely unintelligible), this German 
comedy of the 1920s, docked of its key 
scene, thundered along like a tank 
grinding. over corrugated iron. Denis 
Carey is usually good at this sort of 
thing; perhaps Hasenclever’s text was 
too much for him—or, more probably, 
the vast spaces of the Princes Theatre, 
well calculated to kill what was at best 
hardly more than an elongated revue 
sketch. Better, in this weed-bright field, 
Lesley Storm’s Roar Like a Dove at the 
Phoenix. A Scottish peer, an American 
wife and her parents, a string of 
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“ROAR LIKE A DOVE?” at the Phoenix Theatre. Paul McGrath, Evelyn Varden, Anthony 
Ireland and John McCallum. Photograph by Anthony Buckley. 


daughters and no heir: jokes about the 
English, jokes about the Americans, 
jokes about having children—quite a 
lot of them rather good jokes: and with 
several engaging performances—not- 
ably from two of the three visiting 
American players: Evelyn Varden, in 
effect a transatlantic Marie Léhr, an 
ample corncrake dame, with an exqui- 
site command of timing the verbal cosh 
or the lethal raising of an eyebrow; and 
Paul McGrath, at once slim, duck- 
footed and double-chinned, who suc- 
ceeded against almost all precedent in 
making funny that most enervating of 
conventional dramatic figures, the 
heavy American father. The third 
American visitor, Anne Kimbell, tall 
and lithe and cold and fair, hardly ever 


seemed to notice anybody else on the 
stage; but got drunk, in that dreadful 
commonplace of this sort of play, the 
mock seduction scene, with a minimum 
of offence. Of the home team only 
Peter Barkworth had any sort of chance, 
as a young pretender not fond of High- 
land life and appalled by ubiquitous 
fertility; and he deliciously made the 
most of it. 

So much for home-made fare. Two 
foreign companies have visited us, how- 
ever, both more than*a little odd by 
our humdrum standards. The Chinese 
Classical Theatre from Formosa, play- 
ing at Drury Lane, could hardly begin 
to compare with their opposite numbers 
from Peking. They mewed and mimed 
with a will their domestic humours and 
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boltcred battles. But the exquisite skill, 
the extreme delicacy of their predeces- 
sors was, as the saying goes, to seek. 
Nor does it seem to me, on closer 
acquaintance, that these hidebound 
limitations of mask and gesture have 
much to offer us, beyond an exotic 
titillation. 

They do, it is true, develop an 
extreme precision of movement; they 
provide a discipline, so that at a very 
few points these hamstrung actors excel 
our altogether too free and easy playing. 
So, occasionally, do the silent players 
of Marcel Marceau’s mime company 
at the Cambridge Theatre—and in 


particular M. Marceau himself. In the 
line of the great French pierrots— 
Deburau, Sévérin—white-faced, white- 
sack-suited M. Marceau, as Bip the 
indomitable, performs prodigies of lean- 
ing against non-existent walls, walking 
invisible tightropes, dodging behind 
screens to emerge with dizzying rapidity 
now tall, now short. The playlets his 
company give strain the attention; 
they fall short of the theatre proper, or of 
the ballet. M. Marceau himself, alone, 
quite silent, a thin, pinched figure, 
resumes in a flick of the hand, a step, 
a stumble, the seven ages of man. It is 
a marvellous conjuring trick. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


T is half a century since Edward 

Gordon Craig became a name to 

conjure with. In the seething years 
before the first great war we would, if 
we wanted to rank with the advanced, 
affirm our distaste for the actor- 
manager and all his works, particularly 
his scenic Shakespeare, and our belief 
in Shaw, Galsworthy, Granville-Barker 
and a People’s Theatre; above all, we 
would add, we were disciples of Gordon 
Craig. A strange confusion here, for 
Time to resolve. For Mr. Craig, as we 
were to learn, took small delight in the 
drama of ideas; when the Old Vic 
emerged it reminded him of the Salva- 
tion Army; he thought the Elizabethan 
reconstructers silly, and he owned as 
master the greatest actor-manager of 
all. The son of Ellen Terry and Edward 
Godwin, both artists of genius, he was 
reared in the Lyceum tradition; his 
dream-theatre owed much to the real 
theatre that Irving had not only 


dreamed of but made. 

How does this generation think of 
him? As a great figure, no doubt: is 
he not, belatedly, a Companion of 
Honour? As a still potent influence, 


one hopes, and as a presence too; more- 
over the voice that the B.B.C. records 
from time to time is not that of one 
rejected, crying in the wilderness, rather 
of a genial sage who even in his eighties 
cannot stop enjoying life. 

That is the keynote of his latest 
volume.* An index, as he calls it, of 
events (it carries us to 1907, with The 
Mask and the Arena Goldoni still to 
come), it is also a scrap-book rich in 
memories, thoughts, aphorisms, self- 
analysis, self-exhibition, petulances here 
and there, and profound insight illu- 
mined by flashes of near-nonsense that 
are more revealing than the sober truth. 
The style is light and crystalline; the 
perfect word seldom eludes him—f it 
does he may even leave a blank and go 
lilting on—and it is nearly always a 
simple one. No psychiatrist’s jargon 
could have set forth with such clarity 
or charm the problems of this problem 
child. His confessions are so gaily made 
that they do not embarrass us at all. 
The people he chiefly cared for and 
admired: Irving, his mother and sister 

-even the remote figure of his father— 
Nicholson, Pryde, Will Rothenstein, 


Isadora Duncan: these and others are 
lovingly evoked from the shades. 
An avowed pagan, he found in the 


theatre that which the generality of 
men seek in the church: the notion of 


a theatre as a holy place is beyond the 
ken of those who pull down famous 
playhouses for gain, but not of stage- 
folk. Indeed, it appears from this book 
that in his late twenties Mr. Craig 
experienced something in the nature of 
a conversion. He was, he says, lost in 
the jungle, when a light shone on his 
way and made his vocation clear. It 
seemed to him, now, an empty thing 
to be a well-graced actor; his father’s 
spirit grew strong in him and he felt 


the urge to create. But what? He was . 


musician enough to set a song, draughts- 
man enough to cut a_wood-block 
(Nicholson had helped him here) and 
make saleable sketches for the news- 
papers, and he was accomplished in 
the spoken and written word. 

One institution offered scope for all 
these qualifications, and that was the 
theatre, gonceived of as a temple to 
whose service all the arts must be 
drawn. As the producer had not yet 
been invented, he resolved to become 
a metteur-en-scéne. His friendship with 
Martin Shaw, founder of the Purcell 
Society, brought him his first oppor- 
tunity, and in 1900 he staged Dido and 
Aeneas at the Hampstead Conservatoire 
with an amateur cast; next came The 
Masque of Love (from Dioclesian) at the 
Coronet and Handel’s Acis and Galatea 
at what is now the Kingsway, this last 
hailed by Max Beerbohm as a strange 
and lovely experiment. There followed 
two productions for his mother at the 
Imperial: I myself recall the grave 
beauty of his Much Ado. And that was 
his last venture on the English stage. 
It was in the friendlier air of Germany 
that his dream-theatre took shape, and 
grew. 

In the air: precisely, his detractors 
used to say, implying that Mr. Craig, 
an unashamed Impossibilist, knew 
better than to sully a fair vision by 
dragging it down to earth. There were 
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those who complained that he had 
achieved a prodigious reputation with- 
out actually doing very much. ‘hat 
was not true. He “‘produced” oniy a 
little; but for all that his output was 
remarkable: of enchanting drawing;, of 
enchanting theory enchantingly pre. 
sented, the perfect expression of his 
enchanting self. He became the Oracle 
of the forward-looking theatre, no niore 
explicit, sometimes, than oracles usually 
are—but we wondered a good deal 
what he was thinking of us. When we 
fell from grace it was a rather ignoble 
reassurance to be told that he wasn’t 
really practical, that in Moscow his 
celebrated screens had persisted in 
tumbling down. And how some of us 
laughed at his project, not very appeal- 
ing to the hard-headed, of two theatres, 
the Durable and the Perishable, the 
one built of ‘“‘gold, silver, copper, 
bronze and other precious metals’, the 
other having ‘‘a stage held up by sup- 
ports as thin as storks’ legs, trimmed 
with the plumage of birds, and here 
and there a long string of pearls hang- 
ing’. In Shaftesbury Avenue these 
words suggested that Mr. Craig was 
more than a little mad, yet in their 
right context they are a kind of poetry 
not utterly devoid of meaning. For 
this record of his pilgrimage reveals 
him as a veritable poet, a maker of 
beautiful, unsubstantial things; and if 
Coleridge could dream of stately plea- 
sure-domes, why shouldn’t he, too? 

To-day we need feel nothing but 
gratitude to this phenomenally gifted 
man for his blithe refusal to ‘“‘get on’, 
to risk losing the dream in the business. 
Others in plenty could do that, and he 
was good to steal from, as Barker said 
and Reinhardt knew. But an Jdea, Mr. 
Craig maintains, cannot be filched. 
And it was in virtue of his great Idea 
that he presided over the theatrical 
revolution of our time, as in fact he 
still presides, benignly, over the dis- 
orders that have ensued. 


*Index to the Story of my Days: Some Memoirs 
pf Edward Gordon Craig. Hulton Press. 35s. 
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By IVOR 


innovation and especially of 

“Theatre in the Round’’, accuses 
critics of failing to attend new plays 
Manchester Guardian, July 20) and of 
being “‘so anxious to preserve what is 
left of the traditional theatre that they 
have little patience with experiment”’. 
To prove that I am not one of the 
guilty ones I attended both the plays 
exhibited in the round at the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall (Fitzroy Square, London) 
in September. 

One of these pieces, Honey in the 
Stone by Ruth Dixon, I had already 
seen on a normal stage. The other, The 
Ornamental Hermit by Catherine Prynne, 
was new to me. It is not my purpose 
to discuss their merits; for the moment 
the production, not the play, is the 
thing. 

Theatre in the Round, for those who 
have not met it, means performance on 
a floor in the centre of the room with 
the audience set about, either on floor- 
level or on slightly raised seats. There 
can be no scenery: there is some furni- 
ture. The players enter through gang- 
ways among the audience, most of 
whom are sitting closer to the acting 
than in a normal theatre. At the hall 
in question there is a stage, but it was 
not used: I presume that even if it had 
possessed every amenity of size and 
equipment, Mr. Joseph would not 
have used it. 

Of course I concede that in a world 
of vanishing theatres and soaring costs 
such production is usefully economical. 
The players can find premises easily 
and cheaply. (This will appeal to 


S EPHEN JOSEPH, a devotee of 


amateurs as well as professionals who 
have “premises trouble’’.) But they 
would have the same material advan- 
tage if they conducted their business at 
one end of the room, with a wall 
behind them, or used a narrow plat- 
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form as J. B. Priestley and Jacquetta 
Hawkes did in The Dragon’s Mouth. 
That production was devised for use in 
assorted kinds of hall where regular 
theatres were not available. 

With the action at one end of a room 
where the bulk of the audience can face 
the acting there will be some members 
of it on each side: none behind it. 
These are the conditions which obtain 
in Edinburgh’s Assembly Hall, whose 
“open stage” is always used for big 
productions during the Festival. With 
the action in the centre of the room 
nobody can get a full and proper view, 
because no player can speak audibly 
and mime visibly to all points of the 
compass. The producer must therefore 
arrange for the actors to distribute their 
work, giving one speech to the north 
and others to south, east and west. In 
a circus arena, speech and detail of 
performance do not matter: we watch 
circling horses, tumbling clowns, sky- 
flung acrobats without loss. But in the 
case of a play there must be loss. And, 
in my experience, it is a very serious 
loss. 

First of all, I am distracted by the 
inescapable view of the audience facing 
me. It is far harder to concentrate 
attention on the players when they 
have, instead of a stage-set, a back- 
ground of non-players. I am further 
distracted by the inescapable necessity 
for the actor to speak many of his lines 
straight away from me and with his 
back to me. However ingeniously the 
producer distributes the movement and 
dialogue, one is bound to miss a lot. 
This is unfair both to author and actor 
as well as to the audience. 

I pay the author the proper compli- 
ment of wanting to hear his work, and 
the actor the same due of wanting to 
see his presentation in full. I resent 
back-to-the-audience acting on an ordi- 








nary stage where it is not needed and 
is only a recent vogue of producers 
trying a stunt. I naturally am frustrated 
by back-to-the-audience acting when it 
is inevitable and continuous, as in 
Theatre in the Round. 

The function of a producer is to 
create the proper atmosphere for the 
work he is handling. He can do this by 
lighting and setting, for which the usual 
theatre provides the opportunities. The 
lighting problem of Theatre in the 
Round must vary according to the 
premises used. The setting problem is 
met by having no setting at all. The 
bits of furniture placed in the middle 
of the ring are utilities: they cannot 
create atmosphere. 

New dramatists, whom Stephen 
Joseph rightly seeks to help, are not at 
all helped by Theatre in the Round. 
They are hindered. Surely it is the less 
expert writer who needs every help, 
every trick, if you like to call it so, of 
the producer’s craft to give his work 
the most effective showing. A play of 
which something could be made on an 
ordinary stage may be, perhaps must 
be, gravely hampered by the crudity 
of this sceneless presentation with the 
audience right on top of the per- 
formance. 

Miss Dixon’s Honey in the Stone came 
off far better on a normal stage at Kew 
than in the Mahatma Gandhi Hall. I 
was convinced that Miss Prynne’s The 
Ornamental Hermit was not getting its 


due. Quite apart from the merit: or 
de-merits of the acting the method is 
harmful, especially to any play wit!) an 
indoor setting. Miss Dixon asked for a 
Boer farmhouse in the eighteen-nine ‘ies, 
Miss Prynne asked for a rich wom.in’s 
garden-studio of to-day. There was no 
sense of either: and could not be. 

Mr. Joseph will say that playgoers 
must use their imagination and visua- 
lise. But that is made immensely diffi- 
cult when they are being reminded of 
the here and now by looking straight 
through the players at the audience 
opposite. I cannot speak for the actors, 
but I strongly surmise that they would 
be happier at some remove from the 
audience and with no compulsion to 
distribute their lines in various direc- 
tions in turn. 

I have admitted the practical and 
economic advantages offered by the 
simplicity of Theatre in the Round. 
But why should it be as round as all 
that? In the same kind of room or hall 
it would be possible to play, on a dais 
if available, against one wall, when a 
normal stage cannot be obtained. This 
would partly avert the nuisance of 
spectators visible everywhere, allow 
some atmosphere to be achieved, and 
give the players a far better chance of 
acting to an audience which can see 
and hear them properly. As it is, when 
a key-line has to be spoken or a key- 
situation emphasised, many of the 
audience may miss them altogether. 


Stephen Joseph Replies 


what Ivor Brown has to say in his 

well-written and_ well-considered 
article on Theatre in the Round. But 
there are a few details I should like 
to dispute. 

For instance, although there may 
appear to be a stage at 41 Fitzroy 
Square, it is in fact a platform utterly 
unsuited to staging plays. I have never 
had the opportunity of working with 


| mist ivo have no quarrel with 


every amenity of size and equipment, 
but I think I know how to use what I 
can get reasonably well and I am look- 
ing forward to greater opportunities. 
Premises cannot be found easily or 
cheaply. I wonder if attending two 
plays really proves Ivor Brown “‘not 
guilty”——-we have staged over thirty, 
and some of them have been very much 
better than the two in question. But 
these are mere quibbles. 
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The fact is that Mr. Brown has 
joined the distinguished chorus which 
has damned our little venture. Mr. 
Harold Hobson, Mr. Kenneth Tynan, 
and the critics of the Times and the 
Telegraph were the only national news- 
paper critics who came to see either of 
the two plays, and without exception 
they disliked either Theatre in the 
Round, or the plays, or both, and had 
nothing to say in praise or propitiation. 
Mr. Charles Landstone added a distin- 
guished and completely crushing com- 
ment in the Jewish Chronicle, and Mr. 
Basil Dean, who had already announced 
his dislike of Theatre in the Round, is 
reviewing the plays for Encore—and we 
expect the worst! 

Clearly, all these distinguished people 
cannot be wrong. Further, no critics 
have come out on our side. Audiences 
were, not unexpectedly, slender. And 
it would be foolish of us to try the 
experiment again, even if we could 
afford it. The critics have therefore 
done their job efficiently, and they can 
prepare to enjoy themselves writing the 
obituary of yet another theatre venture. 

Theatre in the Round flourishes on 
the Continent and in America. I have 
seen a good deal of it. I have been 
immensely impressed by the excite- 
ment that can be got from watching 
good acting at close quarters. I have 
enjoyed seeing how actors use imagina- 
tion and control to turn the special 
techniques of Theatre in the Round 
with superb skill into fine performances. 
I have been struck by the wonderful 
appropriateness of Theatre in the 
Round to contemporary drama. I have 
been overjoyed to see young people 
and people who do not usually go to 
the theatre taste the thrill of live enter- 
tainment at Theatre in the Round, in 
spite of the lure of television and the 


cinema. I have noted with resignation 
that most of the adverse comments 
about Theatre in the Round come from 
elderly people, and people who are 
familiar with theatre as a social con- 
vention but have no real understanding 
of it. No one should expect everyone 
to like Theatre in the Round, but a 
lot of people apparently do like it. 
Including me. I also love the pro- 
scenium theatre, and the open stage— 
but there are plenty of proscenium 
theatres, there are lots of open stages 
(as Mr. Ivor Brown reminds us), and 
I’ve only got tuppence and I shall 
spend it on Theatre in the Round. 

The critics may have chased us out 
of London (on the other hand, I’m an 
obstinate person—and they may not 
have), but in Scarborough, where no 
important critics deign to tread, the 
public has come to see Theatre in the 
Round and enjoyed it. It is even a 
financial success there. We are trying 
to keep the critics away, because we 
want the public to enjoy themselves. 
We are not pandering to the lowest 
tastes, but in fact we are the “highest 
brow.”’ entertainment in the summer 
holiday resort. We are also hoping to 
start Theatre in the Round in other 
towns and cities, where young audiences 
—and young critics (is this too much 
to hope for?)—can enjoy live theatre 
wherever they are at present denied it 

The theatre is potentially the most 
popular of all the arts, and the most 
powerful means of communication ever 
invented by mankind. At the present 
time our West End theatre gives little 
indication of this. An experiment of one 
sort or another, here and there, may 
possibly stir the great body theatrical 
into something a bit more like life. 
But not every experiment succeeds. 
And opinions do differ. 


There, as they say, the matter rests. May I only add that I for my part do not enjoy 
writing obituary notices and that I had no intention of chasing Theatre in the Round out 
of London? Critics are asked for opinions, and must give them frankly. Opinions, as Mr. 
Joseph says, differ and my opinion differs from his. If he can find new and keenly interested 
playgoers this way, good luck to him, in London, Scarborough, or anywhere else.—I.B. 
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MAKE-UP AND MAKE-BELIEVE 


By IRENE HENTSCHEL 


HERE is no secret about make-up 
to-day. Lipstick, cream, eye- 
shadow and powder are as fami- 
liar to most of us as toothpaste. With 
so much information on the use of 
cosmetics to be found in every woman’s 
magazine, and with practical demon- 
strations, almost embarrassing in their 
detail, on how to apply the stuff con- 
tinually hurled at one from TV screens, 
any further advice on make-up, for 
private or stage use, seems almost 
redundant. Even the smallest child 
to-day knows how to dig into his or her 
mother’s handbag for the fascinating 
gadget that screws up and down and 
can be smeared deliciously over face 
and furniture. 

To be seasonal, let us first consider 
the facial problem of the juvenile actor 
now preparing for a school play or a 
Christmas holiday production. 

For most home theatrical efforts (or 
even in small halls) very little make-up 
is really needed. But something will be 
demanded, for obviously there is no 
fun in play-acting without a bit of war- 
paint. As a rule, a small amount of 
good foundation cream is all that is 
necessary as a base. The warm, pinky 
tones are the best: there are many on 
the market seductively named “Pink 
Champagne’, ‘“Candle-Glow’’,  etc., 
and something of this sort is sure to be 
found on a grown-up relation’s dressing- 
table and can be borrowed for the 
occasion. Excitement usually brings 
flushed cheeks, so only a little powdered 
rouge, following carefully the natural 
colouring, is necessary. (Cyclax “‘Bal- 
moral”’ is a good shade and sounds very 
regal.) A mere smear of blue over the 
eyelids, spread from the centre out- 
wards and with care taken not to let 
it get near the nose or up to the eye- 
brows, is enough to give shadow to 
the eyes. 

Finally, the maternal lip-stick may 
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be sparsely spread over the lips, quickly 
blotted with Kleenex, and _ lightly 
powdered before there is time to lick it 
and get it smeared over the face. ‘oo 
much powder may, in the heat, produce 
the consistency of a rice pudding. Keep 
the powder puff in reserve for a final 
flick before the first entrance. Unless 
the lights are excessively strong, chil- 
dren look better under than over made-up. 

Bare legs, and knees in particular, 
no matter how well scrubbed, may have 
a deceptively grubby look when ex- 
posed to stage lighting. Possibly because 
“‘wet-white”’ is rather messy it is usually 
extremely popular with children. The 
overworked grown-up may flinch at 
the thought of using it, but it is well 
worth the trouble. A wise precaution 
is to make sure that the children are 
stripped for action and to keep the 
stage costumes well out of the way until 
the bottle is safely corked up again. It 
is best to stroke it on evenly with a 
small damp sponge and powder lightly. 
In spite of its name it is made in various 
tints. A warm pinky beige or sun-tan 
is the most natural. 

Of course, if a ten-year-old is playing 
a wicked witch or an angry old man, a 
little extra paint may be necessary. 
The old lady’s eyebrows could be made 
““beetling” with a dark “liner” and a 
wisp of hair that shows under the hat 
could be powdered. She might even be 
a dyspeptic old witch and have her 
nose reddened with the rouge. The old 


man may need a shave, and a bit of 


burnt cork from any old wine bottle is 
still a useful friend. A very little 
smoothed over the chin and upper lip 
looks quite realistic. A child will convey 
bad temper and age without much help 
from the make-up box, if he is en- 
couraged to frown, clench his fists, and 
pretend that his feet are very heavy. 

Animal characters are the worst 
problems. ‘“Toad”, “Mr. Mole” and 
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the Rabbits must have whiskers and 
ears. Recently, at the urgent request of 
an enthusiastic small schoolboy, I 
frantically experimented with his idea 
of cocktail sticks and spirit gum for 
whiskers. Finally I convinced him that 
three firm strokes of black grease-paint 
on each cheek, with a blob of white 
grease-paint on a twitching nose, turned 
him into a most realistic Rabbit with 
far less paint. Ears, both stiff and 
floppy, can be made out of material 


and fastened on to the “Alice in 
Wonderland” type of plastic head- 
band. 


Now for the problem of the adult. 
When I first went on the stage in 
1911, which is a long time ago, make-up 
for young people was still considered 
not quite nice. A little anaemic pink 
“lip salve” for the lips and a dab of 
violet powder for the nose was per- 
missible for everyday life, but theatrical 
make-up was looked upon with horror. 
This was not unreasonable as some of 
the stage effects were really very crude. 
Feverishly rosy cheeks, sky-blue eye- 
lids, and letter-box scarlet lips were 
considered glamorous for the comedy 
girl; the serious actress in a tragic role 
used a deeper and more sombre blue 
for her eyes (inclined to give the im- 
pression of recovering from a fight), 
with blood-red lips and a lavish layer 
of mauvey-white powder over cheeks 
and nose. The effect was startling, 
particularly if seen in daylight. 

Fortunately the use of grease-paint 
is much more subtle to-day and any 
actress playing her own age could walk 
out of the stage door into the sunlight 
without removing her professional 
make-up and attract only admiring 
glances. 

This proves that for the inexperienced 
actress there are no ‘“‘closed shops”’ or 
secrets about a straight make-up. She 
has only to follow the rules of her 
normal skin care, doing everything she 
fancies to make her face more beautiful, 
only doing it a little more heavily. 

The lobes of the ears must not be 
forgotten (they need a dusting of 
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rouge), and great care must be taken 
to make sure that the foundation cream 
or grease-paint is well smoothed from 
the face to the neck so that a “‘mask”’ 
is avoided. 

A fairly large mirror is essential for 
stage make-up, and the light should be 
placed so that it shines not in the mirror 
but on the artist’s face. If possible, it 
should come from above, below, and 
from the sides of the mirror, thus giving 
the effect of the actual stage-lighting. 

The use of the word “character” to 
describe an unusual or old person and 
their make-up is misleading. After all, 
every part has “character” and the 
player, whether portraying his or her 
own age or someone much older or 
younger, must “think” him or herself 
into the right mood. The face alone, 
no matter how cleverly disguised with 
paint, cannot conjure up the illusion 
of age unless the whole body is feeling 
the weight of the extra years. The 
heavier walk, the droop of the shoulder, 
the flatter tone in the voice, carry far 
more conviction than do a lot of little 
lines painted on the face and a bulky 
grey wig balanced on the head. 

This point was proved to me con- 
clusively when I had the happiness of 
producing J. B. Priestley’s Time and the 
Conways at the Duchess Theatre. The 
play jumps seventeen years forward 
from the first to the second Act, and 
back again to 1919 in the third Act. It 
was essential to have young players for 
the first and third acts, and at first the 
problem of changing their make-up 
twice during the performance seemed 
difficult. Then I noticed during re- 
hearsals that the youthful company 
actually seemed to age in the second 
Act without any help of costume or 
grease-paint; in the end we found it 
was possible to suggest the passing 
years with only the simplest changes of 
make-up. Both Jean Forbes-Robertson 
and Jessica Tandy, who played “Kay” 
in London and New York, merely 
brushed the hair down more smoothly 
and toned down the colour of lips and 
cheeks. “‘Hazel” (played by Rosemary 





Scott and Hazel Terry) changed from 
the peaches-and-cream golden girl to 
the disillusioned wealthy woman by 
adding more colour to suggest a sophi- 
sticated make-up, wearing rather too 
many furs and jewels and speaking 
with a tired, drawling accent. No wigs 
were used. Each member of the com- 
pany relied almost entirely on his or 
her own powers of thought, which 
automatically slowed down the move- 
ments and changed the tone of voice; 
the result was triumphantly successful. 

The choice of stage make-up is very 
wide to-day; there are various excellent 


brands of grease-paint, and pow:lers 
too for tinting the hair. Selectio. is 
entirely a matter of personal opin:on, 
Experiment soon shows which one 
suits the individual best; leading firms 
such as Leichner have showrooms in 
London, and I believe in some of the 
larger towns too, where glamoious 
young women will give much helpful 
advice. A visit to one of them can be 
most constructive and amusing. 

But no matter how fascinating the 
sticks of grease-paint or the little pots 
of cream may be, remember that with- 
out Make-Believe they have no Mavic. 


DRESSING THE PLAY 


By NORAH LAMBOURNE 


OST people to-day are aware 
of the change that has gradually 
come about in the field 
theatrical design. We have gone from 


the formal staging and splendour of 


costume of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
through the realism of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, through sym- 
bolism and abstraction, until we have 
reached a time when, though all and 
any of these things may be used, we 
realise that the essential thing is to 
achieve a visual expression of the play 
by simple and direct means. 

The designer is looked upon to-day 
as a member of the production team 
working closely with producer and 
actors. Settings have become more 
spacious and costumes look as though 
they are part of the actor’s personality. 
Colour and style in costume, setting 
and lighting, combine to make the 
visual contribution to the production. 
Nothing is accidental or left to chance; 
the costume of the least important 
member of a crowd is as much a part 
of the general scheme as that worn by 
the principal actor. 

Costume and scenic designers have 
a wealth of background material upon 
which to draw, and the way in which 
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it is used is of great importance. No 
one with a true sense of theatre wants 
to see slavish accuracy to detail as the 
keynote; that would inevitably be at 
the expense of imaginative creation. 
There must be a foundation of know- 
ledge and craftsmanship upon which 


to build. No one of course can carry in 
mind details of costume over a wide 
range of periods, but a clear picture 
of the change of shape and silhouette 
over the centuries should be part of the 
designer’s stock-in-trade. 

It may seem strange that the cos- 
tume designed for the stage in a simpli- 
fied and “larger-than-life’? manner 
should outshine a genuine period 
costume used beside it. The former is 
successful because it was conceived in 
terms of the theatre. It was to be seen 
from a distance and lit in some way, 
whereas the genuine article was never 
intended for such circumstances. The 
stage costume, too, is only part of an 
overall scheme and fits in with other 
costumes to play a definite part in the 


stage picture. Of all the aspects of 


costume the two most important for 
stage purposes are shape and colour. 
Decoration, trimming and accessories 
complete the whole, but they are 
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“YERMA” by Garcia Lorca at the Arts Theatre. Madalena Nicol and Marigold Sharman. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 


secondary matters. Fussy detail on a 
garment of the wrong basic shape will 
never achieve any feeling of period. 
The costume designer should not 
neglect to visit some of the collections 
of genuine costumes which are to be 
found in museums, country houses and 
other private collections all over the 
country. These on the whole belong to 
the last two hundred years, though a 
certain number of precious examples 
from the late 16th and the 17th centuries 


still exist. There is, for instance, the 
beautiful and simple embroidered linen 
dress of 1605 in the Museum of Costume 
at Eridge Castle, and at the London 
Museum at Kensington Palace one may 
see among a host of other costumes an 
excellent example of an Elizabethan 
“suit of apparel’, with peascod-bellied 
doublet and short circular cloak. 

A study of genuine costumes is in- 
structive, not because they are to be 
copied, but because one can see how 
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they were constructed. The cut, the 
lining, the bones, the stiffening and 
padding are all of vital interest if one 
wants to make a theatrical version of 
the style. It would be a great help if 
the costumes in museums could be dis- 
played in such a way that the backs as 
well as the fronts could be studied, for 
a stage costume must look right from 
any angle. 

Portraits in art galleries and country 
houses provide a valuable source of 
information, though they are some- 
times so full of detail as to frighten the 
beginner in costume design. One should 
try to strip away, mentally, all the 
decorations and see simply the shapes 
which the garments themselves make. 
Portraits obviously tend to be painted 
for posterity; it should be remembered 
that the sitters are for the most part 
people of importance usually dressed in 
their handsomest attire. 

For contemporary records of middle 
and lower class people, one turns to 
other sources. In the Middle Ages we 
find them among illuminated manu- 
scripts, brasses, stained-glass, wood and 
stone carvings. From the 17th century 
onwards we add drawings and engrav- 
ings and look for information among 
the political and social sketches and 
caricatures of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. The “‘conversation pieces”’ of the 
18th-century painters also provide us 
with charming records of the time. 

Books in which drawings and engrav- 
ings are reproduced will prove useful 
and plays and writings can help to give 
the flavour of the period. Eye-witness 
accounts of dress and manners are most 
illuminating and the eager student can 
find much to amuse and instruct him 
in contemporary household accounts. 

The designer should note the use of 
fabric and colour as well as of line and 
shape. The typical materials used, say, 
in 14th-century clothes are very dif- 
ferent from those used at the beginning 
of the 18th century. The fabric dictates 
to a large extent the shape of the 
finished garment and a suitable substi- 
tute for the genuine fabric is vital. No 
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one ever made a satisfactory 1 5th- 
century costume from butter muslin or 
thin cotton, or successfully dressed a 
Regency lady in hessian. 

Good stage costumes are those w ich 
are designed and made in such a ‘vay 
that they appear to belong to the 
wearer and to the production as a 
whole, and which give an impression 
of the personality, the period and the 
atmosphere of the play. They are ciear 
statements, effective from a distance, 
accurate in use of fabric and shape. 
Actors and actresses contribute to the 
final effect by wearing the costumes 
well and knowing how to move and 
behave in them. A costume only has 
meaning when it is worn; on the 
tailor’s dummy it is dead. It needs to 
be seen in action at various stages in 
its creation; it is necessary, too, for the 
designer to see his creation worn, for if 
his imagination has run riot the costume 
may present difficulties in movement. 
On a small stage, for instance, a 16-foot 
long cloak may be quite impractical, 
however desirable it may be at Covent 
Garden. 

An understanding of the period con- 
cerned is necessary for the actors, too. 
To this end Miss Lyn Oxenford has 
written a series of books called Playing 
Period Plays, which should be read by 
both actors and producers. Part III,* 
which deals with the Restoration, 
Georgian and Regency periods, has 
just been published. The musical forms 
of these periods, the manners and cus- 
toms, dances and movement in costume, 
are all described, and a useful section 
deals with the various household occu- 
pations for both lady and servants. No 
excuse now for producers to be short 


of stage business to occupy a group of 


non-speaking but necessary small-part 
players. This book is charmingly illus- 
trated by Bernice Carhill. 

A writer who has done much for the 
costume designer and student of period 
clothes is Dr. Willett Cunnington, an 


ardent collector of genuine examples of 


period clothes. His splendid collection 
has been added to that of the Man- 
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chester Art Gallery and is on permanent 
exhibition at Platt Hall, Manchester. 

Dr. Cunnington and his wife have 
collaborated in a series of Handbooks 
of English Costume, beginning with the 
medieval period. Their latest, dealing 
with 18th century costumef, is in the 
same pattern as the three previous 
volumes but, by the nature of the 
period and the amount of material 
available, is even fuller in detail. The 
authors have done an enormous amount 
of work in reducing to manageable 
proportions an account of all the 
variations in style and_ accessories. 


The illustrations, made from contem- 
porary paintings, drawings and actual 
costumes, are numerous and excellent. 
For anyone dealing with 18th-century 
costume the book is a treasure house. 
It summarises and puts into focus facts 
gleaned from innumerable sources and 
and thus gives the aspiring designer a 
very real background from which to 
create for the stage. 


* Playing Period Plays, Part Ill, by Lyn 
Oxenford. Garnet Miller. 6s. 

+ Handbook of English Costume in the 18th 
Century by C. W. and P. Cunnington. 
Faber. 63s. 


AMATEURS AT MONTE CARLO 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


Old City of Monaco, one sees the 

harbour, a square of deep blue 
water, filled with yachts: hardly any 
of them ever seem to put to sea; they 
are said to serve as floating hotels for 
their rich owners. Beyond the harbour 
rises the Rock, a road snaking up it to 
the line of public buildings outlined 
against the cloudless sky: to the right, 
and a little apart from the others, is 
the Prince’s Palace, a mixture of forti- 
fied bastion and arcaded southern 
dwelling. Suddenly, to the right again, 
a steep mountain shoots upwards, and 
the town is built into its side. To the 
left of the harbour, between the green 
light and the winking red one on the 
other side of the entrance, the dark 
blue sea stretches away towards Italy. 
It is a dreamlike place. One expected 
musical comedy glamour, perhaps 
rather faded: but the Casino and florid 
hotels are put firmly into second place 
by the natural beauties. 


| oie civy out over the Port and 


The tiny Principality is possessed of 


a most surprising energy. Since it was 
decided in July 1956 to hold in Monaco 
the first International Festival of the 
Amateur Theatre, continuous hard 
work (as well as a great deal of money) 





has been put in by the Monegasque 
authorities, but the bulk of the task has 
been carried out by the Principality’s 
only amateur society, Le Studio de 
Monaco. Its organisers, M. Rene 
Cellario and MM. Guy and Max 
Brousse, have tackled with success and 
with unfailing, cheerful courtesy, an 
infinity of problems. 

For consider what we saw in Sep- 
tember. Twelve countries presented 
plays, mostly of full length, in their 
own languages. Each country had a 
hostess able to interpret for its 
members to their hosts and to the stage 
crew. Each had its properties found for 
it—one team told me it had asked for 
103 and all were present and correct: 
some also had frames built for settings 
which, to save cost, they transported as 
rolled-up canvas. One team had a 
lighting plot of forty-seven cues, and 
hardly any mistakes were noticeable. 
Waits between acts were long by our 
standards, but short indeed when one 
considered the task to be carried out. 

The first play of the Festival proper 
(after a pleasant Divertissement of Mone- 
gasque folk-songs and dances by the 
Studio team) was Betti’s The Inn by the 
Harbour, a waterfront drama reminding 


one of early O'Neill. It was played 
with conviction and skill by a group 


from Mantua which won _Italy’s 
national competition this year, and 
remained in people’s minds as perhaps 
the outstanding show of the Festival. 
This evening was completed by the 
Irish University Players with two of the 
one-acters they showed at Edinburgh, 
Yeats’s Purgatory (excellently done) and 
Synge’s The Shadow of the Glen (lacking 
the richness and comic unexpected- 
ness). The Scots followed with a special 
production by the East Stirlingshire 
district of S.C.D.A. Mary Rose proved 
an unfortunate choice: it merely dates 
for us, but to the Latin races its whimsy 
is unintelligible, and the production 
did not contain enough suitable actors 
to redeem the play. 

Belgium sent an offering from each 
of its two main language-groups. The 
Flemish Elkerlyc may be the original 
Everyman: scholars continue to dispute 
in which language the play was first 
written. At any rate, it is so close to 
the English that one could follow most 
of the lines without a word of Flemish, 
and the play’s universal quality made 
it satisfying for everybody. It was ex- 
tremely well done, in a heavy but 
deeply sincere production, by a cast 
selected for the purpose. French-speak- 
ing Belgium was also theological with 
an argumentative tragedy by Georges 
Sion, The Traveller of Forceloup. This too 
was by a selected group of actors. 

The greater interest on the whole 
was provided, however, by the amateur 
societies which had been chosen as 
already existing ensembles by their 
national federations. This, after all, is 
the proper nature of such a Festival, 
and gives the full flavour of each 
nation’s contribution to amateur 
drama. As the Italians opened the 
Festival, so the Greeks closed it, with a 
folk-play called The Ghost. This com- 
pany, from Mitylene, was completely 
ignorant of theatrical technique, but 
had a fresh and vigorous earthiness 
like that of the original Mumming 
Plays, juxtaposing song and dance to 
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tragedy played with sincere feeling . Its 
strongly oriental flavour and the : ich- 
ness of its peasant costume adde:! to 
its charm. 

In more sophisticated terms some 
good performances were also  szen, 
Nyon, a Swiss village, did Giraudoux’s 
The Apollo de Bellac with a grace w ich 
was lacking in its London showing; 
A.K.T.A. from Denmark showed us 
Holberg’s The Bustling, a native comedy 
influenced by Moliére, while hat 
master himself was represented by a 
compressed version of L’ Amour Médccin, 
presented with a sufficiently modern 
decor to match the fresh and stylish 
acting. This production from Fougéres, 
a small town in Brittany; was the most 
enjoyable of the whole Festival. 

Octave represented England with 
Captain Carvallo, a very good production 
not showing quite at its best, and 
missing some of its effect by the failure 
to enunciate Cannan’s subtle witticisms 
clearly enough for non-English ears to 
catch. It suffered too from the lateness 
of the hour, playing second in a long 
evening. 

America contributed the Blue Masque 
Players, a College team from North 
Carolina which has been seen in 
several parts of England. Their play, 
The Other Side of the Fence, by a student 
member of the company, was not un- 
skilful folk-drama, but superficial— 
Our Town-and-water, one might call it. 
The performance was a pleasing piece 
of ensemble work and well directed. 
Lulea, a town from the north of Sweden 
produced a highly symbolic dream 
which, despite an extremely slow tempo, 
had a haunting power. 

The Festival was sponsored by the 
International Amateur Theatre Asso- 
ciation. Monaco invited those of us 
who were members of its Council to 
attend the whole Festival, and housed 
the Congress of the Association for the 
last two days. By that time, the 
Monegasque authorities had decided 
that they wish to repeat this incredibly 
generous patronage of the amateur 
theatre. The prospect of a regular 
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Festival gave the Association the focal 
poin' which its programme needed and 
the impetus to action. The Festival 
was discussed with most sincere grati- 
tude for the fine beginning, in terms of 
better public attractions, shorter pro- 
grammes, and the bringing together of 
the teams for artistic exchange in the 
daytime. The Congress was short, sharp 
and successful. It planned for the 
Festival in Monaco every four years 
from 1961, the intervening biennial 
Congresses, with gala evenings, to be 
held in Pesaro (with the Italian national 
festival) in 1959, and Copenhagen (with 
all-Scandinavian backing) in 1963. 
The Council is to meet next January 
to deal with all this, also with necessary 
clarifications of the Constitution and 
with plans for making the Association 
more widely known. An annual sub- 
scription of 50 Swiss francs per Federa- 
tion was agreed to. The next Congress 
is to devote much more of its time to 
matters of artistic interest. 

The new Council is composed of 
eight members, with a ninth place left 


SZEKSPIR AT 


By JERRY 


OWA HUTA, a few miles outside the 
N old university centre of Cracow, is the 

new steel town of Poland. When finished 
it will house 100,000 workers from the biggest 
rolling mills in Europe. Last October it was 
still in the middle stages of construction. Only 
one of the five districts into which it is divided 
had been completed. Even here blocks of flats 
still lacked their outside plaster. Elsewhere 
steel frames and scaffoldings gave promise for 
the future—new houses, shops, schools. 

But the theatre at Nowa Huta was already 
in full production. It had been among the 
first buildings to be completed. A_ brick 
building, austere in appearance, seating 420, 
with a well-designed stage, spacious backstage 
accommodation, a resident company of thirty- 
eight actors and twenty backstage workers, 
it might well excite the envy of English towns 
still dreaming of their civic theatres. 

It opened in December, 1955. Its estimated 
expenditure over the first twelve months was 
3,000,000 zloty; its box-office takings 700,000. 
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vacant to allow for representation from 
federations outside Europe, since the 
Association now has members in 
Canada, U.S.A., Australia and New 
Zealand (the last two, happily, repre- 
sented at this Congress). M. Henri 
Moine of France succeeds me as Presi- 


dent. Vice-Presidents are Mr. Piet 
Cleveringa (Holland) and_ Signor 
Frederici (Italy), with M. Daniel 


Serwy (Belgium) remaining as Secre- 
tary and M. Genet (Switzerland) as 
Treasurer. The other members are M. 
Heinen (Luxembourg), Miss Frances 
Mackenzie (England) and Mr. Just 
Thorning (Denmark). 

The Palace is beautifully floodlit 
now, and a winding chain of lights 
marks the road up the mysterious Rock. 
The teams and delegates are dis- 
persing to their homes, near or far: 
but none of them can go without the 
hope of returning to this magical place 
and the welcome of its kindly people. 
This is something for amateur societies 
everywhere to work for and to look 
forward to. 


NOWA HUTA 


DAWSON 


The deficit of 2,300.000 would be covered by a 
state subvention. This, even in a country where 
every encouragement is given to the living 
theatre, was exceptional. Only the Jewish State 
Theatre, seen recently in London, was more 
heavily subsidised. But then, as the Ministry 
of Culture in Warsaw was quick to insist, the 
theatre at Nowa Huta was working in excep- 
tional conditions. It was doing pioneer work. 
Its audience, the new steelworkers, had until 
recently been peasants, even gipsies, unused 
to town life, and they had to be won for the 
theatre. Only the best was good enough— 
the best actors, the best designers, the best 
directors, above all, the best plays. No “‘boule- 
vard pieces’, no ground-bait for groundlings. 
On that point the Ministry of Culture was 
quite emphatic. The people of Nowa Huta 
would be offered the best of world drama. 

By October 1956 the theatre at Nowa Huta 
had presented five plays and a sixth, for 
children, was in rehearsal. It opened with 
Cracovians and Mountaineers, an _ eighteenth 








*““MEASURE FOR MEASURE?” in the new 
Edward Hartwig, Warsaw. 


century folk opera with echoes of Kosciuszko’s 
fight for national independence, by Bogus- 
lavski, the father of the Polish theatre. This 
was followed by Turandot by Carlo Gozzi, 
Balladyna by the Polish romantic Slovacki, 
Of Mice and Men by John Steinbeck and 
Measure for Measure by Shakespeare. Each 
play had two months’ rehearsal. Two or three 
plays were always in repertoire, not changed 
each night, but running for four or five 
performances. 

The production of Measure for Measure 
showed the quality of the company. The first 
scene was played as a kind of prologue, gaily 
but not too unconventionally, before an array 
of bright flags. But no sooner had the easy- 
going Duke handed over authority to the 
austere Angelo than the flags were torn away 
to reveal the harsh permanent set—in the 
background a grey oppressive wall, mounted 
in the middle by a tubular structure which 
recalled the watch-towers of Auschwitz, and 
on the stage the bars of a prison, the central 
visual image of the production. Before another 
word of Shakespeare was spoken the conse- 
quences of the change of power were shown in 
the harrying of the bawd and pimps, the arrest 
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theatre at Nowa Huta, Poland. Photograph by 


of Claudio, the tread of a menacing soldier on 
the rampart wall, and finally the procession of 
Angelo through the streets at the head of his 
henchmen—among them one carrying high 
in the air a standard with Angelo’s portrait 
on it. 

This invitation to the audience to interpret 
Shakespeare’s study of power in terms of the 
cult of the individual was the only over- 
emphatic piece of business in the preduction. 
There was no self-conscious striving after 
slick parallels. The scene in which Lucio 
speaks with the disguised Duke evaded the 
easy temptation to current political reference 
in the line: “‘Some say he is with the Emperor 
of Russia; other some, he is in Rome’’. But 
Lucio’s slanders against Angelo and the Duke, 
conveyed in hurried whispers. broken off 
whenever the vigilant soldier paced the wall 
above, without offending against the Shakes- 
pearian text, were a sharp reminder of the 
Poland of only a few months earlier when 
criticism was voiced only through café 
rumours. 

In the immediate post-war years the harsh, 
menacing music, the jackboots, the dominant 
black of the costumes, borrowed perhaps 
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Posnar’ only one interpretation was possible 
for a Polish audience. But even _ before 
the historic Eighth Plenum of the Polish 


United Workers Party, it may still have been 
too early to carry through this interpretation 
to the bitter end. The end of the play, always 
a problem on the stage, was in fact far from 
bitter. When the Duke resumed power the 
gay flags dropped again, the play was over, 
the players stepped out of character and, in 
an epilogue, improvised a happy ending for 
the “comedy.” 

Here at Nowa Huta was a theatre which 


by the intelligence of its direction, the virility 
of its acting, the grace of its design, and the 
imagination by which Shakespeare’s play was 
made to speak powerfully for our own times, 
was proving itself what G. B. Shaw hoped 
the theatre would be, “‘a factory of thought, a 
promoter of conscience, an elucidator of social 
conduct, an armoury against despair and dull- 
ness, a temple of the Ascent of Man’’. Here at 
Nowa Huta was theatre which by its bold 
presentation of great plays to a new industrial 
audience recalled the brave days when 
C.E.M.A. toured Shakespeare and Dekker, 
Shaw and Euripides, to responsive audiences 
in factory hostels and Welsh mining villages. 


OBITUARY 





DR. F. S. BOAS 


I wonder how many elderly people. tooking 
back, can recall some incident, seemingly 
trivial at the time, which nevertheless com- 
pletely changed the course of their lives. I 
myself have had two such experiences: once, 
in early youth, when a midnight meeting 
with a fellow passenger, on the otherwise 
deserted platform of a railway junction, had 
the most surprising consequences; and again, 
some thirty years ago, when a chance remark 
in a hotel dining room led to my acquaintance 
with Doctor and Mrs. Boas. 

The occasion was one of the Malvern Festivals 
made famous by Sir Barry Jackson, when he 
and his lieutenant John Drinkwater, with 
Bernard Shaw as a sort of venerable Buddha, 
were attracting literary and stage notabilities 
from all over the English-speaking world. 

My sister and I, mere spectators as it were 
on the side lines, were chatting at breakfast 
one morning with some young Americans 
when the remark in question, dropped 
casually, ‘must have reached the ears of 
Doctor Boas, for later he paused in passing 
to ask how we were enjoying the Festival. 
I had not spoken to him before, but knowing 
him to be one of the lecturers politely hoped 
we might hear him before long. ‘‘Why not 
now?” he asked with that well-remembered 
pleasant smile; and soon with Mrs. Boas we 
were all strolling towards the pavilion. I little 
guessed that this was the prelude to a close 
friendship which was to last for more than a 
quarter of a century and introduce me to an 
entirely new world. 

Some people have complained that he was 
intolerant and testy when confronted with 
opinions at variance with his own. I can only 
say that I never found him so. He was a 
champion of orthodoxy while I had a liking 
for turning stones and exploring avenues 


which in his opinion led only to blind alleys: 
nevertheless I cannot recall the slightest 
friction. My worst heresies would be met with 
a tolerant smile and shake of the head. I well 
remember how on one occasion he scored off 
me with the greatest good humour when I read 
a paper to the now defunct Elizabethan 
Literary Society on a pet theory, which I still 
hold, that Robert Green’s Upstart Crow was 
Edward Alleyn and had nothing whatever to 
do with William Shakespeare. 

Rather mischievously I had not warned 
him in advance of the line I was going to take, 
so fully expected him to rise and annihilate 
me with his arguments when I had finished. 
Instead, after the usual compliments he 
turned to me with a twinkle and merely said, 
“I don’t believe a word of it’?; then sat down 
amid general laughter. 

Characteristically, next day he invited me 
to tea at the Athenaeum, but not another 
word was said then or afterwards of Edward 
Alleyn. 

He had a most enviable talent for what 
might be called conversational public speaking, 
fluent, lucid and without a trace of self- 
consciousness; and he was also a model of 
urbane thoroughness as chairman of com- 
mittees. Mr. Rubinstein has already paid 
tribute to him in that capacity at the British 
Drama League, an institution which has 
peculiar reason to be grateful to him, as he 
was one of its earliest champions in close 
association with Geoffrey Whitworth, its 
founder. He was the first Chairman of the 
Library Committee (1925) and served until 
a year before his death. He lost no opportunity 
to press the claims of the Library, and made 
the speech of the day when the Lord Chamber- 
lain opened its Extension in 1954. 

When a short while ago he received a 


belated O.B.E. many of his friends thought 
this a singularly meagre recognition of a 
distinguished man of letters who had devoted 
so much of his long life to the advancement of 
literature and the arts. 


C. A. C. Davis 


Sir Kenneth Barnes 


Sir Kenneth Barnes was a member of the | 


Council of the British Drama League from 
1952 until his death on October 16th. He was 
also one of the League’s Trustees from 1934 
until 1952. 

In the early days he was one of Geoffrey 
Whitworth’s closest co-operators in the 
building of the League and in the further- 
ance of the scheme for the National Theatre; 
and since the war he continued to take a deep 
interest in its affairs. He shared its views of 
the essential unity of theatrical interests, 
whether professional or amateur, and gave 
himself unstintingly to all theatrical causes. 

Though his main work was with the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and as General 
Secretary of E.N.S.A. during the war, Sir 
Kenneth will be gratefully remembered by 
many members of the League, which will 
greatly miss his wisdom and goodwill. 

Rosin WHITWORTH 


Professor E. J. Dent 


Edward J. Dent will be remembered most 
for his work as one of the great scholar musi- 
cians of our time, and the results of his pioneer 
work, both in contemporary European music 
and Italian opera, have been so far-reaching 
that our debt to him is measureless. 

Not only was he an inspiration to the young 
musicians in Cambridge but to the founder- 
officers and members of the British Drama 
League. He served on the first Council in 1919, 
the Drama and Education Committee, 
and on the Foreign Drama Committee, which 
were formed in the same year. 

His translation of Carlo Goldoni’s comedy, 
The Servant of Two Masters, which he made for 
the A.D.C., Cambridge, in 1928, has become 
a favourite for production, particularly with 
boys’ schools. Later he translated Carlo Gozzi’s 
“fairy play’’ The Blue Monster, one of the first 
of that author’s plays to become available to 
English readers. 

Professor Dent was a member of the League 


on 


until his death on August 22nd, and will long 


be remembered, both as a reader in the 

Reference Library and for his many kindnesses 

in helping with little-known Italian librettists. 
Mary GARNHAM 


COSTUME 


SCOTTISH COSTUME 

| 1550— 1850 

STUART MAXWELL AND 

R. E. HUTCHISON 

With 4 colour plates and many drawings by 
KATHLEEN MANN. This history of three 
hundred years of costume in Scotland has 
been written, as far as possible, from original 
sources. There are chapters on Highland lress 


and its later development, and on jewellery 
Ready early 1958. 


and weapons. 30s. net. 


DRESSING FOR THE BALLET 
JOAN LAWSON & PETER REVITT 
With many drawings by PETER REVITT. A 
book to help both amateur and professional 
dancers to make suitable costumes for class- 
room and stage when professional help is not 
available. Drawings of the various styles of 
costume are reinforced with instructions for 
cutting out and making up. Ready early 1958. 

16s. net, 





A Selection of Standard Works 


ENGLISH COSTUME 
IRIS BROOKE 
In seven volumes, each with coloured plates 
and drawings by the author. Vols. I- VI: 
English costume from the 1oth- 19th cen- 
turies. Vol. VII: English children’s costume 





since 1776. Each 12s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH COSTUME 
1066 — 1820 
| DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
| 21s. net, 
| HISTORIC COSTUME 
| FOR THE STAGE 
LUCY BARTON 
| 45s. net. 
| An 8-page list of books on costume is 


available on application to the Publishers : 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.: 
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Westerns 

American Drama Since 1918 by Joseph 
Wood Arutch. Thames & Hudson. 25s. What is 
Theatre? by Eric Bentley. Dobson. 25s. The 
Ziegield Follies by Marjorie Farnsworth. 
Peter Davies. 25s. 

Mr. Krutch is a Professor Emeritus of 
Dramatic Literature: he has been a first class 
journalist and one of New York’s loftier 
dramatic critics. He is now in retirement, a 
naturalist in Arizona. After the stuffy audi- 
torium he enjoys the vast arena ofthe desert; 
after the arts, the animals. Mr. Krutch can 
relish the best of both worlds. The best 
critics have the widest outlook. 

His leisure has produced a history of modern 
American drama. It is a serviceable guide for 
students. He considers the playwright rather 
than the players, but he is never just the 
“littery gent’? who thinks of the play as a 
script and not as a thing whose life is in 
performance. He has a balanced judgment 
and does not yield to pet theories and intem- 
perate addictions, His section on Eugene 
O’Neill is an excellent example of his sanity 
and clarity of mind. Here is a useful book for 
all school and college libraries. 

Mr. Bentley is more personal, more perky, 
more combative. He wittily explains that a 
critic’s life consists of gaining enemies and 
influencing nobody, a salty truth. His book 
consists of recent notices and some general 
reflections. He is a Brecht addict, but may 
outgrow that. He hammers Walter Kerr with 
energy and delight. Mr Kerr, in his book 
How Not to Write a Play, which was the subject 
of a recent B.D.L. discussion at Fitzroy Square, 
made popularity one of the tests of great 
theatre. This is no better than Television’s 
Rating Schemes which announce whether a 
play or feature makes, or fails to make, the 
Ten Million Viewers’ Grade. If it does, it is a 
masterpiece: if not, wipe it out. This kind of 
thing is terrible in the theatre. Mr. Bentley has 
no difficulty in putting Mr. Kerr’s ‘“‘demo- 
crateering” and his hatred of intellect and 
intellectuals in their place. 

Mr. Bentley is more of the ready journalist 
and less of the reflective academic than Wood 
Krutch. He is largely concerned with matters 
of the moment: if he is less profound he is also 
a better judge of playing and production. His 
book should go on a lowlier shelf in the 
library: but it may be the more widely 
enjoyed, since the author evidently believes 
that critics are performers and should ‘“‘give 
a show’’. He can give one. 

Mr. Ziegfeld paraded the good-lookers, high- 
steppers, and up-and-coming drolls of New 
York in the nineteen-twenties. His famous 
Follies—that hard-worked adjective “fabulous” 


THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


seems unavoidable—were the costliest form of 
follow-up to a costly dinner or the prelude to 
an even costlier supper. Those were the years 


when boot-leggers were as rich as their 
customers and the richest Guys dated with the 
most dazzling Dolls. 

Here Miss Farnsworth tells the story of the 
industrious “‘Ziggy’’, of the “‘lovelies’”” whom he 
discovered, and of their subsequent adventures 
in society. Ample photography displays them. 
The costumes, glorified versions of those to be 
seen in The Boy Friend, seem now to be as 
hideous as their wearers were handsome. 
Historians of Show Business have here their 
galaxy of stars whose way was, despite 
Prohibition, not only a milky one. 

Ivor Brown 


Professionals 


Theatrical Companion to Noél Coward 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Rockliff. 
63s. Gilbert: His Life and Strife by Hesketh 
Pearson. Methuen. 25s. Actress by Yvonne 
Mitchell. Routledge G Kegan Paul. 15s. Six 
Great Actors by Richard Findlater. Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

Think, O ye gods, that two Decembers from 
now, Noél Coward will be sixty. He has been 
writing for the stage through nearly forty 
years. It is most helpful that critics (also 
growing older steadily, though some of them 
rebel furiously against the idea) should have 
before them this highly professional chart of 
a professional’s life work. (More to come.) 
The legend of Coward’s youth has persisted 
so long that many still believe him to be 
swirling in the vortex or dining with his fallen 
angels. But the flashing young man—some- 
times an angry one—of the early nineteen- 
twenties has become, imperceptibly, a veteran 
in spite of himself. Whatever his birth certifi- 
cate says, I think he acknowledges a birthday 
only once every two years; his freshness and 
invention sustain him cheerfully in a protean 
life that the theatre’s best researchers, Ray- 
mond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, have 
surveyed in what must remain the definitive 
guide, one of a Companionship of honour. 
There is copious pictorial aid, and Terence 
Rattigan has written a testimonial to Coward, 
as one technician to another. (How they must 
laugh together at the envious incompetents of 
the avant-garde!) 

I hardly suppose Gilbert would have got 
on with Coward, but he might have appre- 
ciated the man’s way with a lyric. Hesketh 
Pearson, with access to private papers, now 
shows to us more of Gilbert the man than we 
have previously known. We find, for example, 
that the quarrel with Sullivan was not 
primarily about a carpet but about an affi- 
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Magnificently vivid . . . enthralling . . . 
—Sir John Gielgud. 


Gordon Craig 
INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY DAYS 


Edward Gordon Craig, that legen- 
dary figure of the theatre, writes 
an absorbing account of his life work 
and wealth of personal relationships 
during the period 1872-1906. This 
period covers his childhood (with 
poignant memories of his mother, 
Ellen Terry), his apprenticeship to 
Irving and his romantic attachment 
to Isadora Duncan. 


Illustrated 35/- 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


PICTURE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH THEATRE 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 





Edited by two acknowledged authori- 
ties on the subject, this volume pro- 
vides, for the first time, a complete 
pictorial record of the Theatre. Well 
over 500 pictures, many of which 
have never been accessible before, 
are divided into convenient historical 
periods from the early pre-Eliza- 
bethan beginnings to the present day. 


Illustrated 30/- 


HULTON PRESS 


HULTON HOUSE . FLEET STREET 





ECcC4 
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davit. Poor Sullivan! Mr. Pearson comments 
shrewdly: “There are perhaps few experiences 
more cnervating than arguing from a feeling 
of innocence against a man who is technically 
in the right”. Gilbert may appear to be a 
profe sional scorpion. With his own Gama a 
day seemed lank and long when all went right 
and nothing wrong. But Mr. Pearson is fair 
to him, his ‘‘life and strife’’—it is an apt second 
title—and the book, written lucidly, is as 
ample a portrait as we shall get: one of a 
complicated man, on the face of it the last 
person capable of such a lyric as ““Whom thou 
hast chained must wear his chain’. Mr. 
Pearson, who suggests this is as charming as 
anything by Herrick, murmurs that “‘its 
absence from anthologies is due to editorial 
ignorance’’, and one has to agree. 

Yvonne Mitchell calls her work simply 
Actress. She is also a dramatist. The agreeable 
pages on her own play, The Same Sky, prove 
her to be a writer of gentle and observant 
prose, and the book as a whole presents an 
actress profoundly interested in the art she 
practises: the best kind of professionalism. 

After the actress, the actors. Richard Find- 
later has chosen six and writes of them with 
much good sense and professional ease. He 
can bring us very close to his selections 
especially, I would say, to Garrick. Mr. 
Findlater will have nothing of the false com- 
parison between eighteenth century “artificial” 
and twentieth century ‘“‘natural’’: ‘Garrick 
acted for his audience, not for posterity. If he 
were alive to-day, he would act for his audience 
in the manner fit for the time.” It is, I fear, 
outmoded—not a manner fit for the time—to 
enjoy four books as much as I have done. 
(“A bit of a soppy sort of a bear’’ says the 
angriest young man in that comic lingo.) 
Shocking; but there it is. 

J. C. Trewin 


The Masters 


Masters of British Drama by John Allen, 
Dobson. 12s. 6d. 

This book surveys the ‘‘Masters’’ of British 
drama from the anonymous medieval play- 
wrights down to Sean O’Casey, and is written 
in an easy, friendly style, wholly fulfilling its 
design in increasing the pleasure of seeing and 
reading plays. It is free of academic clichés, 
and is indeed the best kind of ‘‘popular’’ 
introduction, in that it presents each drama- 
tist and his work in a direct, freshly-seen, 
personal light. The method succeeds perhaps 
best with the medieval plays, which emerge 
in their full colour, vigour and dramatic 
mastery; as Mr. Allen excitingly recaptures 
the intoxication of mood in which they were 
written, the cloud of erudition which has 
gathered about them, tending to stress their 
scholarly rather than dramatic interest, is dis- 
persed by its very assimilation. His manner 
throughout is suggestive, enquiring, sometimes 
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provocative; there is no insistence on “rules’’; 
drama is anything that “‘goes”’ in the theatre. 

In tackling Shakespeare he wisely limits 
himself to three aspects—theme, poetry and 
effect; there are stimulating suggestions as to 
interpretation and a valuable demonstration 
of the essentially dramatic quality of Shakes- 
peare’s poetry. The high estimation of Ben 


Jonson’s usually despised tragedies is welcome, 


but one can’t help regretting Mr. Allen’s 
alignment with the numerous moral censors 
of the Restoration dramatists; why is it so 
much more “immoral” to attack sexual vice 
than the equally ugly vices of avarice, greed, 
hypocrisy and chicanery? It is a delight to see 
Pinero’s masterly craftsmanship acknowledged, 
and the emotional content of Shaw’s plays, 
and somewhat of a relief not to see their con- 
temporary problem-play writers held up as 
“Masters”. The warm, personal account of 
O’Casey’s work puts new valuations on his 
later works, drawing attention to the poor 
treatment they have received from producers. 

The “Masters” are linked with brief but 
shrewd surveys of intervening trends and 
developments, culminating in an examination 
of the possible influence of television. Abstrac- 
tions such as ‘“‘expressionism”’, ‘‘realism’’, 
“symbolism” and the like, are ignored, and 
thus we go straight to the heart of the matter— 
the playwright’s temperament and the kind of 
work it produced. 

Each chapter presents some fresh and chal- 
lenging point of view. There are of course 
many points one would like to take up—for 
example, Macbeth may certainly be a study of 
evil; so are all the great tragedies, but surely 
ambition is the keynote, the answer to the 
Marlovian concept of the ‘“‘sweet fruition of 
an earthly crown”. And was it not Heminge 
and Condell, and not Ben Jonson, who first 
said of Shakespeare that they “had scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers”? Be 
that as it may, it is only a further encourage- 
ment to the busiest of us to re-read and above 
all re-see the plays. 

There is a useful bibliography to each 
chapter, and a special word of praise is due 
to the illustrations. They really do “‘illustrate’’, 
which is more than can be said of many of 
the irrelevant old prints that are frequently 
unearthed for such a purpose. 

MARJORIE THOMPSON 


Documentaries 


International Theatre Annual No. 2. 
Edited by Harold Hobson. Calder. 25s. Old Vic 
Drama 2, 1947-1957, by Audrey Williamson. 
Rockliff. 30s. 

The second volume of International Theatre 
Annual maintains the same high standard as 
the first. English activities are covered as 
before by J. W. Lambert (London) and J. C. 
Trewin (the Provinces); Alan Schneider, 
J-P. Lenior and Geoffrey Hutton continue their 
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The Oxford Companion 
to the Theatre 


EDITED BY PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


The Supplement to this edition contains 154 illustrations, some of 
them not previously published in England, covering the history of the 
theatre from the earliest times, together with a running commentary 
on them, and a number of additional articles. There are four pages 
additional bibliography. Second edition Illustrated 45s. net 


Aristophanes Against War 


The Acharnians - The Peace - Lysistrata 
TRANSLATED BY PATRIC DICKINSON 


In these three plays Aristophanes tries every way of showing the 
stupidity of war and the absolute necessity of obtaining peace. His 
characters, though they belong to fifth century Athens, are as 
real now as they must have been to those who first saw the plays 
performed. 18s. net 


A Comedy & Two Proverbs 


ALFRED DE MUSSET 


ENGLISH VERSION BY GEORGE GRAVELEY 


Mr Graveley’s last translations, Six Prose Comedies of Moliére 
(published in 1956) were highly praised, and in this new version of 
de Musset his skill as a scholarly linguist and his experience as an 
actor are once again combined. 10s. 6d. net 
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record of the New York and Paris seasons and 


of theatre in Australia. But the articles which 
arouse most interest are those by writers who 
did not contribute to the first number: George 


Devine, Gabrielle Fallon and Henry Sherek. 
John Osborne contributes a moving preface on 
his luck in being one of the Alive Young 
Men to-day. 

The account of the events at the Royal 
Court Theatre by Mr. Devine is quite en- 
thralling. It was manifest to all of us who 
attended his first nights last year that his 
courageous enterprise was one of utmost peril. 
But Mr. Devine has never wavered. He thought 
it would take at least three years for the Com- 
pany to be self-supporting; it has not taken 
so long and already there are five or six young 
writers promising plays for the coming year 
in response to his bold policy. This is history 
being written, and we are still only at the 
beginning. 

Another beginning, in many ways a parallel, 
is touched on by Mr. Fallon in the course of 
his review of the Irish Theatre—the founding 
of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, its flowering 
in the work of Synge and O’Casey and its 
enormous repercussions abroad. This was 
really the first of the Little Theatres, At the 
beginning, it was only an idea in the mind of 
Yeats, a literary theatre which would give a 
form and body to his poetic dramas. It became 
much, much more before it fell on evil days. 
(To-day a government subsidy with strings 
attached keeps it alive but also keeps it dead). 

In ‘Poetic Drama and Henry Sherek’’, 
Mr. Sherek writes of how great things are done 
when men and mountains meet—the man in 
this case being Rudolf Bing with his burning 
eyes, and the mountain Henry Sherek—and of 
how The Cocktail Party was accepted for 
production at the Edinburgh Festival though 
only twenty pages of it were written! It is a 
delightful article in which the late Director 
of the Drama League “St. Martin Browne” 
hangs up his halo on a peg before getting down 
to business on the future play. Other articles, 
including one from the editor disagreeing 
with his contributors, strike new ground both 
at home and abroad and make this a most 
lively publication. 

Miss Williamson in her new book carries 
the story of the Old Vic forward through ten 
momentous years, which include the return 
to the old theatre, the coming and the going of 
Hugh Hunt, the closing of the Old Vic 
Theatre Centre and the rise of the new stars. 
Always agreeable to read, accurate and of 
well-balanced judgment, her most interesting 
pages concern the long-term effects of the 
short-lived Old Vic School. Like a University 
training, its effects were not seen at once but 
are becoming more and more apparent as 
time goes on. We should be grateful to her 
for following up the careers of these students 
and underlining the value such a training 
can give. Janet LEEPER 
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Sidelight on Shakespeare 


Shakespeare: A Portrait Restored by 
Clara Longworth de Chambrun. Hollis & Carter. 35s. 


Clara Longworth, an American who became 
by marriage the Countess de Chambrun, gave 
much of her life to the study of Shakespeare 
and her researches were ceaseless and fruitful. 
She died in 1954 and this posthumous volume 
sums up her discoveries and theories. 

Particularly useful has been her knowledge 
of the life and work of John Florio, Italian 
translator into English of Montaigne’s Essays, 
and the tutor to Shakespeare’s patron, the 
Earl of Southampton. If, as seems most 
probable, Shakespeare could draw on Florio’s 
knowledge and his library, many of his 
descriptions and references to things Italian 
are thereby explained. There is no need to 
suppose that the plays were written by some 
other and more exalted hand simply because 
the player-dramatist of the Chamberlain’s 
Men mentioned things outside his experience. 

The section on Florio and Shakespeare’s use 
of him is only one of many fascinating chapters 
in which the dramatist is freshly viewed. The 
emphasis of the book lies in the passionate 
Catholicism of the authoress. There is a 
general and natural tendency to imagine 
Shakespeare in our own image. We would 
have him as we are and as we think and believe. 
In her propagandist zeal Clara Longworth was 
always leaping to conclusions suiting her own 
creed. She maintains that Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway were Catholics and were 
married by a priest of the Old Religion. 

More astonishing is the statement that his 
son-in-law, Dr. John Hall, was a Catholic. 
No evidence is given for this contradiction of 
the traditional view that Hall was a strong, 
even a Puritanical, Protestant. It is unlikely 
that, if Shakespeare were a Catholic, he could 
have written in Henry VIII that in England, 
under Queen Elizabeth, that pillar of Pro- 
testantism, ‘‘God shall be truly known’’. 

However, while some of the authoress’s 
claims must be read and valued with the 
knowledge that she wrote not only as a scholar 
but as a zealot for her faith, the book is 
remarkably stimulating. The reading on 
which it is based was of unusual width and the 
freshness of approach saves it from the reproach 
of being just another of those books about 
Shakespeare. 1.B. 


Know-how 


A Complete Guide to Amateur Dramatics 
by Harald Melvill. Rockliff. 30s. Stage Manage- 
ment by Hal D. Stewart. Pitman. 25s. 


It is impossible to read the words ‘complete 
guide” without a lowering of the spirits. Can 
we know everything about anything and do 
we really wish to? The authors of “complete 
guides” may tell us all they know, but it is not 
necessarily all we need to know. Mr. Melvill’s 


The Garrick Playbooks 


A Series of plays for Study and Acting. Edited by SIDNEY 
HEAVEN, s.A., Lecturer in the University of London Institute 
of, Education. 
201992 

This entirely new series is suitable for use by all who are interested in the study, 
acting, and production of plays. Detailed introduction, notes, and appendices, 
wherever necessary, are provided to assist students and teachers. The books 
themselves are a sheer delight to handle. The type is clear and attractively 
spaced out, and decorations in colour by J. S. Goodall, r.1. enhance the 
appearance of each book in the series. 


NEW ADDITIONS 





4. THE FUNERAL or Grief a-la-Mode. By RICHARD STEELE. 
With an introductory note on the acting of the play, and on 
stage-setting and with textual and biographical notes. 7s. 


. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. With an introductory note on the acting of the 
play, and on stage-setting and with textual biographical notes. 

6s. 6d. 





ALREADY ISSUED 


. THE PURITAINE or The Widow of Watling Street 
A comedy by an unknown author first published in 1607 and 
attributed, falsely, to Shakespeare in the Third and Fourth 
Folio Editions of his works, 1664 and 1685. With an intro- 
duction on the acting of the play, notes on stage-setting, 
textual notes, and an appendix on “The Background of the 
Story.” 6s. 


. THE PACIFISTS. A Parable in a Farce. By HENRY ARTHUR 
Jones. With an introduction on the author, his place in the 
Theatre, and his relations with George Bernard Shaw; and 
a note on the acting of the play 5s. 6d. 


. HOUSEMASTER. A Comedy in Three Acts. By IAN Hay. 


With an introductory Essay and illustrations of the stage 
setting. 6s. 6d. 


17 STANHOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.4 
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book covers a very wide field and has chapters 
on aiimost everything. He is at his best when 
he is dealing with the practical side of things 
and the book is packed with useful informa- 
tion. He is less happy when advising a newly- 
formed society to start with The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back or The Admirable Crichton, 
although he does say that some people may 
consider these museum pieces by modern 
standards. He adds that both the plays have 
“what might be called a ‘message’ (always a 
good thing with amateur drama)’. Why? 
And why the distinction implied by the word 
amateur? But, as Christopher Fry points out 
in his preface, in a book of this length everyone 
will disagree with something. This does not 
alter the fact that it is a very serviceable 
reference work. 

Mr. Hal D. Stewart also writes from first- 
hand knowledge and a wealth of varied 
experience. Stage Management is another ex- 
tremely useful book dealing with every aspect 
of the complicated business of stage manage- 
ment. It is concisely and clearly written and 
admirably illustrated. D.F.J. 


The Theatre Illustrated 


A Picture History of the British Theatre 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. 
Hulton. 30s. 

It is surprising that before the appearance 
of this volume no pictorial record of the British 
Theatre had ever been published; it is alto- 
gether appropriate that Mr. Mander and Mr. 
Mitchenson should have been chosen to com- 
pile one. 

The book is divided into six main sections, 
taking us from the days of Elizabeth I to the 
closing of the theatres during the Common- 
wealth; from the Restoration to the death of 
Queen Anne; through the Georgian, Regency 
and Victorian periods down to the 20th 
century and ending with photographs of quite 
recent productions. An Introduction deals with 
pre-Elizabethan beginnings and the com- 
mentary to each chapter carries forward the 
story of the development of the British Theatre. 
The aim of the authors has been to show “‘not 
only the actors themselves but the theatre in 
which they played, and as much as possible 
of the plays they performed in production”’. 

There are over five hundred illustrations 
(one of them is reproduced as a frontispiece 
to this issue) largely chosen from the Mander 
and Mitchenson Collection, but also drawn 
from such sources as Picture Post Library, the 
Collection of Dr. Richard Southern, the 
Enthoven Collection, Dulwich College Picture 
Gallery and the London Museum. Many of 
them will already be familiar to students of 
the theatre, but a large number are compara- 
tively unknown. The standard of reproduction 
is high throughout and the detailed captions 
describing the illustrations add greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. D.H. 


Shakespeare at The Old Vic, Vol. 4 by 
Mary Clarke. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 

This handsome volume covers the nine plays 
presented in Waterloo Road during the 1956-7 
Season, with a passing mention of those taken 
to North America. For each play there are 
photographs, the cast list and an account of 
the production. The pictures show not only 
individual actors (a splendid one is of Robert 
Helpmann’s Shylock) but in total effect give 
an excellent idea of the style of each production. 

An Introduction sums up the whole season 
and it is noticeable that while it cavils gently 
at critical reception, this seems to have had 
little effect on attendances, The Merchant, for 
example, having a poor press and good box 
office and The Two Gentlemen of Verona the 
reverse. This is a record that most playgoers 
would like to have. Proceeds from the sale go 
to the Old Vic Building Fund. M.C.L. 


Postscript to Peter Pan 


When Wendy Grew Up. An Afterthought by 
J. M. Barrie. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

The myriads who have been enjoying Peter 
Pan for more than fifty years have often 
wondered what happened to Wendy. Peter, of 
course, was immutably young, but Wendy 
had to grow up. It now turns out that Barrie 
did supply the answer, four years after Peter 
had arrived. His brief epilogue called When 
Wendy Grew Up was actually given a single 
performance. 

On February 22nd, 1908, after the curtain 
had fallen, the Baby Mermaid came forward 
to announce that years have rolled by and that 
the audience could, just for once, see Wendy 
as an old lady. Then followed the very brief 
piece which is now published. Wendy is not 
old at all. She is a young wife, married to a 
stock-broker, and has a little girl called Jane. 
Her brothers, Michael and John, are out in 
the world. 

Wendy has been waiting for Peter once a 
year and sometimes he fails to come to take 
her away for spring cleaning at the Tree Tops. 
But this time he does come, of course quite 
unchanged. He asks Wendy to fly with him 
but she cannot, because she is no longer young 
and innocent. But the little girl, Jane, is 
qualified. At first Peter is jealous of Jane, 
but he accepts her as his new mother and out 
they fly and we are left to believe that Jane’s 
daughter will in her turn be a fly-by-night 
mother to Peter—and so on from one genera- 
tion to another. 

The text of the Epilogue, never acted 
again, was given by Barrie to Hilda Trevelyan, 
“‘my incomparable Wendy’”’. It isnow published 
with an introduction by her husband, Sidney 
Blow, which re-tells the story of how Peter Pan 
came to be written for and with the Davies 
boys in Surrey and London. Even if performing 
rights were granted, it is too slight to make an 
actable short play in itself, but collectors will 























The Cambridge Pocket 
Shakespeare 


A new pocket Shakespeare for actors, students and the plain 
reader, providing for the first time a sound, modern text (that 
of the New Shakespeare), with a modern glossary, bound in cloth 
boards and convenient in size. The first five plays, As You Like 
It, Othello, Troilus and Cressida, Richard II, and Julius Caesar, 


will be ready in November. 


Each play 5s. net 
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VW h Cn With Wendy become a woman and with 
Peter Pan still a boy, what happened next ? 
Now we know. Sir James Barrie’s ‘After- 
l l é ndy thought’ to Peter Pan was acted once and 
once only at the close of the performance on 


& r e yp February 22, 1908. Barrie gave the manuscript 


to his ‘incomparable Wendy’, Hilda Trevelyan. Now 


U. it appears in print for the first time. 


AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


» J. M. BARRIE 

















SYDNEY BLOW, the husband of Hilda Trevelyan, himself a distin- 
guished playwright, introduces the work which is illustrated in line 
by Michael Leonard. 75 6d 
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value this edition. Those who find Barrie’s 
mother-complex sickly and oppressive will be 
further oppressed. Those—and they are still 
in the majority—who can take Peter-Pannery 
with relish will be further delighted. For the 
Barric touch is there, adroitly vibrating the 
heart-strings of those who have the appropriate 
kind of cordial apparatus. I.B. 


Long Plays 


The Slave of Truth adapted by Miles Malleson 
from * Le Misanthrope’’ by Moliére. French. 6s. 
It is not surprising that there have been so 
many translations and adaptations of Le 
Misanthrope or that so many of our own drama- 
tists should have been inspired by it. Moliére 
is France’s greatest comedy dramatist and Le 
Misanthrope is considered his greatest work. He 
fearlessly attacked insincerity and hypocrisy, 
often to his cost, but in this play his theme is 
not the particular vice of a particular class or 
profession, but the whole attitude of the just 
man to a society founded on compromise. 
This is a brilliant adaptation in which the 
blank verse is particularly felicitous and the 
period atmosphere admirably retained. (7 m., 
4w.) Simple setting with scope for ingenuity. 
Costumes, period 1666. 


Jeremiah’s Christmas by Malcolm Kay. 
French. 5s. This farcical piece in the kitchen- 
comedy genre, is a good deal better than most 
of its kind. The scene throughout is the living 
room of a house in a Lancashire mill town. 
It is a lively play full of pawky wit, but the 
farcical element is kept within bounds. The 
author seems to have an unusually wide know- 
ledge of British dialects. This might daunt 
amateurs lacking the gift of tongues, but the 
dialogue is so well written that it is difficult 
to go wrong. (If this play becomes popular 
there should be a run on British Drama 
League dialect records.) The plot is simple. 
Jeremiah has long cherished a wish to spend 
a quiet Christmas alone with his wife. From 
this point on it is the usual story. An amusing 
sub-plot adds interest to this workmanlike 
play. (5 m., 4 w.) 


Springtime by Basil Thomas (adapted from the 
novel June Mad by Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements). Evans. 6s. Although described as a 
comedy of youth this is not a play expressly 
written for youth clubs. A useful Author’s 
Note says there couldn’t be an easier play, but 
some of the juvenile characters (ranging from 
13 to 19) call for more technique than most 
young people could bring to them. The plot is 
of secondary importance; the interest is in the 
characters, all well-drawn and diverse. The 
principals among the seniors are a doctor and 
his wife. It is fortunate for their only daughter, 
Penny, aged 15, around whom the play 
revolves, that they are understanding and 
tolerant people. The girl is self-centred and 





unstable. She is able to assume any role at a 
moment’s notice and dramatise it. She has no 
scruples when seeking her own ends, and is 
probably the youngest blackmailer of all time. 
The rest of the young people are quite natural 
and unsophisticated. Without attempting to 
read too much into the play, one is left with a 
sense of the importance of environment and 
an understanding of the growing pains of 
adolescence. (6 m., 5 w., 1 set.) 


Grace and Favour by Ronald Jeans. French. 5s. 

The action of the play passes in the drawing 
room of Lady Culmore’s house in Kensington. 

She is accustomed to everything of the best 
and it never occurs to her that there has been 
any change in her circumstances since her 
husband died. Possessed of great charm and 
absolutely feckless where money is concerned, 
she rules her household by remote control and 
achieves ascendancy by subtle means. She is 
completely self-centred and leaves the running 
of the establishment to an old friend who lives 

in the house by grace and favour, as do other 
relatives who shelter there. One of her sons is 
an accountant; the other who, like most 
successful rogues, has an abundance of charm, 
makes spasmodic appearances when in need of 
funds. An inevitable end comes to Lady Cul- 
more’s extravagance whose self-deception is 
emphasised in what is almost her closing 
speech: “I’ve considered you all too much. I’ve 
let you rule my life.” This is an interesting and 
well-constructed comedy. The dialogue is such 
as one would expect from an experienced 
dramatist. (4 m., 8 w., | set.) 


A. H. WHARRIER 


A Touch of the Poet 6) Eugene O’ Neill. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. This is O’Neill’s last full-length 
play and is part of a cycle interrupted by his 
death. It is a brooding, powerful piece of work 
based on the themes of self-deception and 
truth, and ends with a bitter but pitying 
question mark. The daughter who has fought 
to destroy the dangerous illusion her father 
has built up about himself, and has at last 
succeeded, cries out “But why should I cry, 
Mother? Why do I mourn for him?” It is a 
play demanding powerful acting and sym- 
pathetic direction; given less it could, through 
the intensity of the writing, stray dangerously 
close to the ridiculous. 


A Picture of Autumn by N. C. Hunter. 
Deane. 5s. 6d. This is a play of great charm 
and little apparent action, depending upon 
its delicate character drawing and its acute 
observation of life. To leave or not to leave 
the fading mansion is the question that faces 
the Denhams. The decision when made is 
revoked. This is the familiar Tchekovian 
world full of gentle decay and nostalgia. The 
ageing inmates of the house cannot cope; they 
cannot get help; they dread the coming of 
winter; Nurse gets battier every day. The talk 
flows on and on, but these people are alive 
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and care about them. A conversation piece 
with :.ore than a touch of poetry. 


Worlis Apart by Joyce Dennys. French. 5s. 


An a!i-women play set in England and India 
in the years 1856-57. Miss Dennys has an 
eye for a dramatic situation and a pleasantly 
astringent humour. Her characters are well 
drawn and there is none of the wild straining 


of pr »bability which often mars all-female 
pieces. Worlds Apart should come to life 
charmingly on the stage and is recommended 
to women’s groups. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Don 
Quixote. Adapted from Cervantes by Conrad 
Seiler. French. 3s. 6d. As with all dramatisations 
of novels, this play will not please Don 
Quixote’s devotees. The majority, however, 
will find the adventures lively and satisfying 
and admire the skill with which they are made 
into a play. 

The Vanity Case by Jack Popplewell. Evans. 
6s. A tautly written drama of the detection 
and trapping of a murderer with an effective 
surprise ending. 

Ghosts and Old Gold by Reid Kennedy. 
Evans. 6s. If you like Scottish humour, ghosts, 
treasures and secret passages, then this is your 
play. It is pleasantly written and has nothing 
to do with life, but audiences who like to be 
“taken out of themselves” should enjoy it. 


Tall Story by Stanford and Timothy Holme. 
Evans. 6s. This comedy, based on the saving 
of a church in a University city, makes the 
best of several worlds. The Vicar has faith, 
his wife takes in paying guests, there is a 
Church Concert, a Rag Week and an under- 
graduate climbs the Church Tower. There is 
also a love interest. Characters include two 
undergraduates called Lady Elaine Mont- 
gomery and Maurice Crichton-Bower, an 
eminent Q.C., an Old Battleaxe and an 
amorous Italian. It’s all very gay and the 
church is saved—not before a certain amount 
of coming and going through a semi-secret 
passage. 

The Breaking Day by Willard Lancaster. 
Independent Press. 3s. 6d. Set in 305 a.p., the 
play is the story of Alban’s conversion to 
Christianity. It is sincerely told but lacks 
drama: where there is no surprise in the situa- 
tion there must be a compensating richness of 
language. The final scene is unsatisfactory and 
actors may be irritated by such stage direc- 
tions as “humorously exclaiming” and ‘a 
Cockney flash’. Donatp FitzJoun 


Short Plays 


This quarter, comedies are in the majority. 
There are two from Ronald Mitchell, whose 
Welsh village characters must by now be 
familiar to many. In, At the Sitting Hen 
(5 m., 4 f.) a summer visitor successfully fools 
the locals, and Long Live Elias ! (5 m., 3 f.) 
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has, unusually, a coffin as centre-piece. Both 
are amusing. (French. 2s. each.) A Countess 
in the Family (7 f.) by Janet Dunbar is a 
charming comedy set in a milliner’s shop in 
the 1830s. It has good character parts and the 
scenery and costumes could be delightful. 
(French. 2s.) Michael Brett’s The Bride- 
groom Rose Early (2 m., 3 f.) has rather 
more sophisticated fun with a young man 
jilted but not heartbroken on his wedding 
morning. (Evans. ls. 9d.) Another all-women 
comedy, Nothing Legal (8 f.) by Ian Stuart 
Black, is about three dear old ladies who 
make their living by crime. Though the idea 
is.not strictly new, this is a very funny play. 
(Evans. ls. 9d.) A broad comedy, The 
Emperor Godiva (3 m., 3 f., optional crowd), 
by Pentland Hick, from a Hans Andersen fairy 
tale, would need some skilful playing but ought 
to succeed with most audiences. (French. 2s.) 


In The Strange Behaviour of Martha 
Webb (6 f.) by Barry Phelps an old woman 
finds herself able to foretell when people are 
going to move house. The surprising events 
that follow turn out to be,a dream but they 
are entertaining and the end has a neat twist. 
(English Theatre Guild. ls. 9d.) Deadly Hat- 
pin (9 f.) by Michael Pertwee is set in the 
Women’s Ward of a hospital. It has amusing 
characters and a dramatic story of a suspected 
murderess. (English Theatre Guild. 1s. 9d.) 


On the drama side, there are two plays of 
considerable tension, heightened by an every- 
day setting. In Pretty Penny (2 m., | f.) by 
John Whale a wife tries to murder her invalid 
husband by means of an innocent friend. 
(French. 2s.) A Sunny Afternoon in Spring 
(2 m., 3 f.) by Isobel Andrews is a convincing 
thriller of two women alone in an isolated 
cottage faced with a schizophrenic murderer. 
(Evans. ls. 9d.) Interesting, with tension of 
another kind, is The Bet (4 m.) by Miles 
Malleson. Cleverly dramatised from a short 
story by Tchekov, it is strange and effective. 
(French. 2s.) Two quiet plays are Emily’s 
Night (3 m., 3 f.) by Ivor Brown, in which a 
schoolgirl enthralled by Emily Bronte’s poems 
is led towards less exotic interests (French. 
2s.) and Wife of a Hero (7 f.) by Ian Stuart 
Black, a sympathetic study of a lonely woman 
who for twenty years has lived with memories 
and day dreams till she hardly knows which 
is which. (Evans. ls. 9d.) 


Appropriately, there are two Christmas 
plays. The Word, compiled by Marion Jay, 
is a mime with narrators. The large cast can 
be adapted to suit particular needs. With 
words taken from the Bible and the Apocrypha 
and music an integral part of the performance, 
it has both simplicity and beauty. (O.U.P. 3s.) 
The Stable Manger (4 m., 3 f., or more) 
by Jessie Powell is a different kind of Nativity 
Play. It is in verse, and has a timeless setting 
and symbolic figures. The moral aspect is 
strongly presented. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 


Rho im dy Hedd by Gwilym T. Hughes 
(French. 2s.) and Tair Drama Gymraeg by 
Gwen Pierce are in Welsh. ‘The first was played 
at the 1955 Eisteddfod; the second book con- 
tains three short plays for presentation, without 
fee, in schools. 

CATHERINE PRYNNE 


Collections 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1956-7. 
Selected by Hugh Miller. Harrap. 15s. 

This year’s collection is entirely of comedies. 
Giraudoux’s The Apollo de Bellac in Ronald 
Duncan’s translation was produced at the 
Royal Court Theatre, London, recently. 
(6 m., 3 f.) The Truth about the Truth by Benn 
W. Levy, is a clever, amusing piece about an 
actress and a playwright, showing “truth” 
as it appears in art and in life. (1 m., 2 f.) 
Of the rest, four have already been published: 
Happy Holiday by Ronald Mitchell, The Devil 
his Due by Seamus Fail, Home is the Sailor by 
Margaret Wood and The Ass and the Philoso- 
phers by Gwenyth Jones. The remaining two 
introduce a new writer, E. G. Andrews, with 
two unusual Eastern fantasies, The Pool by the 
Dragon Gate which has a Chinese setting 
(2m., 3 f.) and The Courts of Paradise which 
belongs in spirit to the Arabian Nights. 
(2m. 3 f.). Both these plays have charm and 
wit and give wonderful opportunities to an 
imaginative producer. 








THE BRISTOL 
OLD VIC 


The First Ten Years 
by 
AUDREY WILLIAMSON 
and 
CHARLES LANDSTONE 


A critical study of all the productions 
and players in the period, together with 
material on the behind-scenes policy, 
and many fine photos. 

Pp. 192. Demy 8vo. Frontispiece and 
46 half-tone illustrations. 25s. net. 





J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London. S.W.1 

















New Plays Quarterly No. 38. (Qveket, 
Subscription £1 p.a. Obtainable separately. 


None of the plays in this number is out- 
standing, though all are adequate. Su: dicion 
(2 m., 2 f.) by Victor Lucas is a draria of 
suspected murder with a surprise ending, 
Beggar My Neighbour (5 f.) by Patricia Gordon 
is improbable and amusing, with _ ively 
characters. Master Will (3 m., 4 f.) by Nicholas 
Dyne tells of events on the day of Shakespeare's 
christening, relying for its interest mainly on 
our knowledge of the baby’s future. The full 
length play, Gramp (3 m., 6 f.) by Max Rayner, 
has quite a good story of rival paper manv- 
facturers, but the characters and dialogue are 
not very interesting. 


New Plays Quarterly No. 39 


This is a rather better selection. Forty Minutes 
(4 m., 3 f.) by Anthony Booth is a family 
drama with human interest. Boy on the Corner 
(2 m., 3 f.) by Leonard Barnett is intended 
for young players and shows a modern ap- 
proach to the problem of a young unmarried 
mother, The Remarkable Journey (2 m., 7 f.) by 
Helena Jones might be classed as science 
fiction, as the journey is through Time. It is 
amusing, though the joke tends to wear thin, 
The Point of Return (1 m., 3 f.) by Victor Lucas, 
about an artist recovering his integrity, is 
ambitous but not entirely successful. 


New Plays Annual for Women. No. 2. 
(Quekett. 5s.) 

There are five one-act plays in this collec- 
tion, which seems to be intended mainly for 
less-experienced groups. Anna Darushka (5 f.) 
by Max Rayner has the interesting situation 
of a refugee woman who traces her lost 
daughter, to find she has been badly spoilt by 
a foolish foster mother. Elderberry Wine (6 f.) 
by Delsie Darke is a Victorian piece, not much 
story but amusing enough. Operation Parpot 
(7 f.) by Yves Cabrol is good fun if not quite 
up to this author’s best. One Was Taken (5 f.) 
by Nora Ratcliff is a tense drama set in a 
‘*mid-European” occupied city. The Suitcase 
(7 £.) by Anthony Booth works up excitement 
over a mysterious lodger in a boarding house. 


M.C.L. 


Garrick Playbooks 


The Funeral by Richard Steele. Blackie. 7s. is 
the latest addition to this Series. Intended for 
student or classroom use, they are very far 
from being dreary textbooks for they are 
attractively bound and decorated with gay 
little drawings. The Funeral has the ap- 
pearance of a delightful gift book, only the 
excellent introductory chapters and the notes 
on the text giving it any connection with study. 
The play is an early 18th-century farcical 
comedy, in style, as in period, falling between 
the Restoration comedies and Sheridan. It has 
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wit and rich possibilities of humour that are 
only hinted at in reading. (9 m., 7 f., crowd). 


Theatre Annual 


“The Stage” Year Book, 1957. Carson & 
Comerford. Ils. 6d. 


This invaluable record of the theatre 
manages to be better with each successive 
edition. In the last two years the lay-out and 
binding have ‘greatly improved and _ this 
edition contains several new features. One of 
interest is the Repertory Directory, listing 
under the names of towns the organisation of 
some hundred or so theatres and what 
financial assistance, if any, each receives. 
With illustrated articles, details of productions 
all over the country and the reference section 
more comprehensive than ever, this handbook 
is not only useful to the profession but full of 
attraction for any theatre-lover. 


NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the plays recently given their premiére by 
Repertory Companies. Compiled from material made 
available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 

Frinton Summer Theatre. Mr. Tropical Island 
by William Greer. 4 m., 6 w. Comedy of a 
returned castaway. 

Great YARMOUTH Little Theatre. The Still 
Small Voice by Norman Latimer. 4 m., 4 w. 

HicHh WycomsBE Intimate Theatre. Goodbye 
Christine by Robert Jamieson. 2 m., 3 w. 
Comedy thriller set in Welsh Mountains. 
Hurdles 40 the Moon by Robert Strauss. 
t m., 3 w. A financier’s marriage. 

LEATHERHEAD Repertory Co. Mathilda by 
Vernon Dudley. 5 m., 3 w. 

LiverPooL Repertory Co. Goodbye, My Fancy 
by Fay Kanin. 8 m., 10 w. Set in dormitory 
in American Women’s College. (First 
English production.) 

OxrorpD Playhouse. Dinner with the Family by 
Jean Anouilh. 6 m., 6 w. Young man hires 
professional parents and butler when his 
girl friend comes to dine at his mysterious 
house. (First English production.) 

PortsMOuTH Theatre Royal. Murder is Catching 
by Kim Peacock. 6 m., 5 w. Two murderers 
marry. 

RicHMOND Repertory Co. Caroline the Golden 
by Eleine Adam. 4 m., 5 w. Comedy of a 
widow who poses as a rich woman. The 
Long Black Gloves by Claire Carroll. 10 m., 
2 w. Psychological thriller. 

WortuinGc Theatre Co. An Air for Murder by 
Falkland Cary and Philip King. 4 m., 
5 w. Thriller set in a boarding house. 
Letter to a Lover by Sheridan Gibney. 4 m., 
2 w. Thriller with strong emotional situa- 
tions. A Long Way from Home by G. C. 
Brown and T. Browne. 6 m., 10 w. 








Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and _ its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE 1957-8 EDITION OF THE 
DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJUDICA- 
TORS IS NOW READY. A COPY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL 
FESTIVAL SECRETARIES WHO APPLY 
FOP IT. THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES 
EXPERIENCED PRODUCERS AND 
LECTURERS WHO ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Ajudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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The Eleventh SOUTHALL FESTIVAL OF 


Wimbledon Drama Festival MUSIC AND DRAMA 
of One-Act Plays, sponsored by the 
Wimbledon Community Association, 1 ACT DRAMA FESTIVAL 


wil! be held from March 24th to 28th, 
1958, at the Town Hall (capacity 1,400) 
with Michael MacOwan adjudicating. April 8th-I2th, 1958 
Syliabus and entry forms from Hon. 
Festival Secretary, Community Centre, 
St. George’s Road, S.W.19. Closing 
date—January 10th, 1958. 


Adjudicator: STANLEY HILDEBRANDT, ESQ. 


Syllabus on application to Hon. Sec., 
23 Bradenham Road, Hayes, Middx. 

















OF WILLESDEN 


H. W. F. HARRIS, F.1.M.E.M. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL 


WILLESDEN 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


STAGE ONE OF THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


3rd-15th MARCH 1958: FINALS 22nd MARCH 


—— 


One Act Plays & Excerpts From Full-Length Plays 
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Entertainments Manager 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS EXPENSES WILL BE MADE TO ALL COMPETING SOCIETIES. 


Syllabus from H. W. F. Harris, Entertainments Manager, Borough of Willesden, Town 
Hall, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. Tel.: MAlda Vale 6050. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES THURSDAY, JANUARY 30th, 1958 














TANFOR THE SPRING FESTIVALS. LETCHWORTH 
FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS DRAMA FESTIVAL 


By KATHLEEN BOWER 


Rosemary for a Queen. The popular Tudor will be held 
Costume play for 6f. 

Hook, Line and Sinker. Comedy 3m., 3f. = 
Both Gloucestershire County Winners (B.D.L. March 5th 8th, 1958 
Festival.) 

Touch ~_ * Hem. one 4 Play. ee at ST. FRANCIS THEATRE 
suitable for Church and Youth groups. 4m. If. 

The Queen’s Winnowing. A new morality wraninn eg Herts. 
play in verse. 7f. Adjudicator: Charles Thomas 

Copies and particulars from: Full particulars from: 

THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.), 22 Willian Way, 


254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 Letchworth 





























THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691/2 


|| REDUCED | 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





— ll to — 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 

£1,000 35/- 45/- 

£1,500 40/- 52/6 

£2,000 45/- 60,- 
RISKS COVERED 


I. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 
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EVANS Xcr PLAYS 


Latest titles include :— 


NOTHING LEGAL 
8f. (1/9) Ian Stuart Black 


A SUNNY AFTERNOON IN SPRING 
2m., 3f. (1/9) Isobel Andrews 


WuHo’s THERE? 


6f. (1/9) Bernard Railton 
WIFE OF A HERO 

7f. (1/9) Tan Stuart Black 
THE LEOPARD 

3f. (1/6) Adrian Alington 


CINDERELLA REVISITED 
9f. plus extras. (2/—) Newton and Colkett 
Music extra 


FAREWELL, Pots AND PANS 


7f. (1/9) Gattey and Moore 
THE BRIDES OF BEGERIN 

12f. (1/9) Ned Gethings 
FINAL AT FURNELL 

3m., 1f. (1/9) Willis Hall 
Fork Up 

4m., 5f. (1/9) Ivor Brown 
THis Happy Broop 

2m., 5f. (1/9) R. F. Delderfield 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTERS 


4m., 4f. (2/-) R. J. Boswell 
Frv—E One-AcT PLays 

(5/-) Wolf Mankowitz 
Love AT THE Bus Stop 

2m., 9f. (1/6) James Lansdale Hodson 
THE YOUNG HUSSAR 

5m. 2f. (1/6) adapt. fr. Sudermann 
Last JUDGMENT 

6m., 5f. (1/6) John Tully 
MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 

3m., 3f. (1/6) Roy Plomley 
CHEERS FOR MIss VALENTINE 

10f. (1/6) Elizabeth Milne 
Harr Do 

7f. (1/6) Dennis Driscoll 


THE PETITION 

4m., 3f., 1 juv. (1/6) 
WoMAN ALIVE 

3m., 3f. (1/6) 


Margot Bryant 
John Tully 
FULL LisT AND SYNOPSES FREE 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 





ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/- yard, suitable for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





ERFORMANCE AND CASH for winning plays in 

Tavistock Rep. new play comp. Judges: Peter Hall, 
George Devine, Joan Miller. Details: D/Tower Theatre, 
London, N.1. 


ARD WILKINSON announces an entirely new 

scenic service for amateurs and semi-professionals. 
Hire or purchase of scenery, designed and painted to 
dents’ specific requirements, offered on advantageous 
terms. Advice on economic presentation. Details from 
Ward Wilkinson, 9 Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, London, 
§.W.10. FLaxman 0891, GLAdstone 7759. 








ET OF NEW COSTUMES for And so Ad Infinitum 
(The Insect Play) for hire from Piers Plowman Club, 
Malvern, Worcs. 











COSTUMES 
15/- a week 


e@ 10 DIAL LANE 
oan DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 652656 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


= — NIGHT. An emotional drama of 

the tim 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All os above for 5 w., 2 m. 2s. 10d. post paid. 

= ROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 

.~ Idd. post paid. 
NEEDLES & PINS. For 7 w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 3s. 4d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

2s. 10d. post paid. 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARK’S RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
The All-Women Full-Length Play 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
“This play is a MUST for all-women groups” 





Acting Edition 3/6 each post paid 
Copy on reading loan, 6d. from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 














PLAYERS PLEASE 


FULL LENGTH 


All One Set. 5/- net 


ONE MAN BANNED 
A Comedy by Jean McConnell 
(4m., 4w.) 
A POLICEMAN’S LOT 
A Comedy by Christopher Bond 
(5m., 3w.) 
BEGGARMAN’S BLUFF 


A Comedy by Constance Hodgkinson 
(4m., 4w.) 


SEASCAPE 
A Drama by Vera Allen (4m., 6w.) 


WAKE UP AND WOO 

A Farcical Comedy by 

Dudley Harcourt (5m., 7w.) 
GOODNIGHT MARCIA 


A Drama by Elma Verity and Vera 
Allen (8 w.) 








ONE ACT. 1/6 net 


OPERATION HORACE (im., 5w.) 
Comedy by Elma Verity and Vera Arlett. 


RICHES AND RAGS (3m., 3w.) 
Comedy by Colin Cooper. 

ALL WOMEN 
MAKE MINE MAYFAIR (8w.) 
Comedy by Barbara van Kampen. 
THE LADIES OF CAMELOT (8w.) 
Comedy by Robert MacLeod. 
UP A TREE (Sw.) 
Comedy by Osbert Mills. 
THE GUILTY ONES (8w.) 
Drama by Elizabeth Richards. 
RUGS AND PEWTER (5w.) 
Comedy by Sam Bate. 
MA’S BAR (7w.) 
Thriller by Peggy Hallifax. 
SIX MAIDS. A-MOPPING (8w.) 
Comedy by Stuart Ready. 
BIRTHDAY SURPRISE (6w.) 


Comedy by Peggy Hallifax. 





Plays sent on approval. 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 























Before you decide on your next play, 
HAVE YOU READ 
FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will | Do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage. | set, 4 m., 4 f. 
“‘Never have | paid royalties with greater 


pleasure.’”’"—Harris Green, Liverpool P.O. 
Stock Exchange Players. 


NOW IT’S YOUR TURN 





If your next production is to be a 3-Act 
Thriller— 


BE SURE YOU READ 


“Full Circle” 


by FRANK RENNIE 
I set, 4 m., 4f. 


Available after its successful run starring 
VALENTINE DYALL 





FRANK RENNIE’S 
NEW FARCICAL COMEDY 


“Fiddlers 
Three” 


Just released for Amateur presentation 
2 sets, 4 m., 4f. 


“An amusing farce which is likely to have 
a strong appeal.”"—The Stage. 











ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 
VINCENT SHAW 


34, 36, WARDOUR STREET, W.1 
GER.: 1135, 5971 


Reading Copy of any of the above plays 
sent on |4-day loan on the receipt of 
10d. postage 





N. J. FISHLOCK’S 


new three-act all-women thril/er 


PUT OUT THE LIGHT 


(one set: 8f.) 


especially suited to T.G. and W1. 
groups, is winning acclamation all over 
the country. 

LATEST PRESS COMMENT: “An in- 
genious thriller which had me gripping 
my seat with excitement throughout 
the evening.” 

And a W.I. Secretary writes: “By 
the second evening our fame had spread; 
they were sitting on the window-sills 
and standing at the back. We made a 
clear profit of £61.” 

For reading copy or loan, send 8d 
stamps to: 


N. J. FISHLOCK 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
UPLands 8508 
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Yorkshire 
Play Bureau 


The Bureau has now an Advisory Depart- 
ment for Writers. 


Play Manuscripts are invited. They will 
be studied by an experienced Drama- 
tist, who will give a detailed and 
constructive criticism. 


Additional advice and practical assistance 
with Plays which merit further atten- 
tion may be given, if desired, by 
arrangement. 

The Fees, which are moderate, on 
application. 


All enquiries to— 

The Secretary, 

YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 





























“A ‘MUST’ 
FOR ALL AMATEUR 
PRODUCERS”’ 


says Stanley Hildebrandt in Drama 
about PLAYING PERIOD PLAYS 
Part II—Elizabethan and Jacobean 
by Lyn Oxenford. Part II1I—Restoration 
and Georgian now ready. Part IV— 
Victorian and Edwardian ready Dec- 
ember. Each Part 6s. (postage 5d.). 


5 W., 2 M., 3 ACTS, 1 SET 

is what many societies want 
Try FAITHFULLY YOURS, a light 
sophisticated comedy by Sergio Pug- 
liese, head of Italian TV, trs. Robert 
Rietty. 6s. (postage 5d.) 





J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


STAGE 
MANAGEMENT 














by Hal 
Stewart 


Possessing absolutely no glamour 
and receiving no bouquets, this 
most exacting aspect of theatrical 
production is, in this book, illu- 
minated by one of the foremost 
stage directors of our time. The 
book treats every aspect of the 
subject, with diagrams and illustra- 
tions to facilitate understanding. 
e There are in addition chapters on 

Touring, on the new electronic 
e lighting board and on the pana- 

trope. For the ambitious amateur 
e company and the professional Stage 
Director, here is a work of lasting 
value. It is well illustrated and 
“ includes a full glossary of stage 
terms. 25/- net 


PITMAN 


PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 














Such ThingsTlappen 


Yet another big printing of this celebrated Comedy-Thriller with over 4,000 per- 


formances. 5 men, 5 women. 


OTHER WARRANTED SUCCESSES. 


“TILL FURTHER ORDERS”’ 
**THE FEMININE TOUCH” 
“LEAP IN THE DARK’”’ 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?”’’ 


“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION” 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS”’ 
**MURDER IN MIND” (Fee: 3 gns.) 


3 ACTS. SINGLE SETS 


Men. Women. 
4 6 


Comedy-farce 


Comedy 3 6 

Comedy-Mystery 4 6 

Comedy-Thriller 3 6 
(or 4m., Sw.) 

Thriller-play 4 5 

Comedy-Farce 3 5 
(and 2 extras, m. or w.) 

Drama 4 f 


FEE: On sliding-scale from £1 : 1 :0 to £4:4:0 


BOOKS: Acting Editions with Author’s own Production Notes, etc. 4/- (postage 5d.) 
or on 14 days’ reading-loan, 9d. stamps for | to 3 titles. 


WILFRED MASSEY, 9 Westfield Rd, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
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NORTHERN SCHOOL The Birmingham Scheal | 
! 
OF | 
SPEECH of Sneech Training 
ano DRAMA , 
aan and Dramatic Art 
Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 
’ _ 
THREE-YEAR TEACHERS TRAINING for the STAGE 
TRAINING COURSE 
. , and for 
including 
STAGE TRAINING TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 
A.D.B. PRODUCERS COURSE. 
r 
Part-time tuition in Single Subjects. : 
Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
. Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
—. coached for b oageg* = Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
a iploma examina’ Ions. eac er Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration T 
Students are given the opportunity of Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 
teaching under supervision during their 0 
i m 
third year. Prospectus from the Secretary, B 
Prospectus and particulars from: 45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
The Secretary, 300 Windsor Road, BIRMINGHAM 15, F 
Oldham, Lancs. MAIn 4929 Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 i 
THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS | | THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC E | | 
HUNTINGTON HOUSE RA 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 COLLEGE OF D MATIC ART 
Principal: EttzaABetH R. LIDWELL (Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. Central Institution) 
sigtliiniaiasaos amie occ tsia Patron: 
NE of the oldest established Junior Academies Her Majesty Queen E.izABETH THE Queen Moruer 
offering a wide classical education to all levels Principal: 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- Henry HAverG Director: 
tional training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. M.A. (Oxon.), B. Mus < (Edin.) Couin CHANDLER 
Subjects include Drama and Stage Technique, Hon. R.A.M. 
Dancing, Ballet ‘Cecchitte’ Elocution, Singing, 9 
Music, Fencing. Art and Languages. Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 
mission by Audition from the age o years. Tis eeu tabiton of 5s Reha - 
- lasses in: ig, Production, 
Full details from the Secretary. Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, a 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 
WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
BRETTON HALL students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, L 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and | 
Tratninc CoLiece ror TEACHERS oF Music, ArT Theatrical Representation. 
AND DRAMA The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
A two-year course of initial training for men and Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
women wishing to make their particular contribution supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
to a school through the teaching of drama will be held conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
at Bretton Hall commencing in September, 1958. the following awards: — 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
schools and will include in - course * —e DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
studies, English, Drama and Movement Education, ‘A 
They will also be expected to take part in the general CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
training in the Arts provided by this College. (awarded by the University) 
‘ The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 
Enquiries should be sent to: ‘ n seiiaatianeh iieieiiiaine 
1, Bretton Hall, West Bretton rospectus and particulars from Jo . Morrison, 
7 a ‘Wakefield : Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 
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The New Kra Academy of Drama and Masic 


se, DRYDEN CHAMBERS, 
1S, OXFORD STREET, W.I. (London) Ltd Telephone: GERrard 6181. 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.,; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.E.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LiTT.; W. Macqueen-Pope 
STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 


RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
EVENING CLASSES are held at Notting Hill Gate, W.8 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 70 Provincial centres) 
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for 


on, 


THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men. 








Students accepted from 17yrs. of age 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT ; P 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 











THE FLORENCE MOORE MORLEY COLLEGE 
THEATRE STUDIOS THEATRE SCHOOL 


(Local Centre for the Guildhall School 


of Music and Drama, London) Director; RUPERT DOONE 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY A two-year course for men and women on 
GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET Monday and Friday evenings and Saturday 
ee ee afternoons. Syllabus includes ACTING, 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SINGING, SPEECH TRAINING, DANCING, 


ART OF ACTING MAKE-UP, etc. Fee approx. £4 p.a. 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING F 
Details from Secretary, 61 Westminster Bridge 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Road, S.E.1. 
Telephone: Hove 33587 


























AMATEUR THEATRE 


CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 








SUBJECT INDEX TO 
ARTICLES—1957 


Spontaneous Acting by A. S. 
Neill Spring 
Drama in Boys’ Clubs by Bertram 
Woolley Autumn 
Amateurs at Monte Carlo by 
E. Martin Browne Winter 
COSTUME AND MAKE-UP 
Dressing the Play by Norah 
Lambourne Winter 
Make-up and Make-Believe by 
Irene Hentschel Winter 
CRITICISM 
The Press and the Theatre by | 
Ivor Brown Spring 
The Value and Values of Criti- 
cism by Owen Holder Summer 


Plays in Performance by J. W. 
Lambert Each Issue 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) ‘ 
EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W.3. 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 


(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for correspondence Courses (1) and (3) 
The Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3.; 
Course (2) 52 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 
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Stratford-upon-Avon Autumn | 
DRAMATISTS 
Gilbert Murray by Ivor Brown Autumn 
Poor Pirandello by Robert Rietty Autumn 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Victorian Theatre by J. C 
Trewin Spring 
Tax and Educational Drama by 
A Barrister-at-Law Spring | 
The Provincial Theatre by 
Norman Shrapnel Summer |! 
The Creative Theatre by Alan 
S. Downer Summer | 
Translation or Adaption: Eliza- | 
beth Sprigge, Ronald Duncan, | 
Christopher Fry Summer | 
Challenge on Home Ground by 
Adrian Brine Summer | 
The Empty Site by Richard 
Findlater Autumn 
How Not to Write a Play: Nor- 
man Marshall, Michael Mac- 
Owan Autumn 
The Dream and the Business 
(Gordon Craig) by W. Bridges- 
Adams Winter | 
Theatre in the Round: Ivor 
Brown, Stephen Joseph Winter 
THEATRE ABROAD | 
New York Impressions by E. 
Martin Browne Spring | 
Szekspir at Nowa Huta (Poland) | 
by Jerry Dawson Winter | 
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BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


in new and enlarged premises at 


The Vestry Hall, 


Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDIand 3300 


Patrons: 
Lapy BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Sir Lewis Casson, M.C., and 
Dame Sysit THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sir BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT.$ 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dosson, EmMiLe LITTLer 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 


Recently, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh Festival; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at She ield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Perth. 
Television, Radio, Films, 1.T.V. 

Patricia Cox, I.T. v., Channel 8 Newscaster, 

trained and placed by this School. ™ 
Students are also “‘on call’ to many Midland 

Theatres, 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnet Douglas es pente, 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies _K.B.E., 
Charles Graves, Esq. Sir John "Gisleud 
Lady Paget Mrs. C. Peache 
Terence Rattigan, Esq. Barry O’Brien, Esq. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford Michael Redgrave, 
Major-General Sir C.B.E. 
Neville Swiney, Donald Sinden Esq. 
K.B.E., C.B., Mrs. Vernon Tate 
Sir Donald Wolfit, C.B.E. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 
The Chanticleer Theatre is available for hire 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A.(Oxon.) 


COURSES 1958 


WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PRODUCERS 


For Beginners and Advanced Students 
February |5 and 16th 


A “THEATRE IN ACTION” 
COURSE 


in Association with 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Spring—Date to be announced 


TEN WEEK FULL-TIME COURSE 
FOR PRODUCERS AND DRAMA 
INSTRUCTORS 
April l4th to June 20th 


RESIDENTIAL 
SUMMER COURSES 
Bishop Otter College, Feeereneren 

August 5th to 18t! 


The Mig Be College a Women, 
ALNWIC TLE, Northumberland 
August 29th to September 8th 


All enquiries to Jean Knight at 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 








GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.£., HON.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Curriculum Courses are arranged for the training of 
both Teachers and Performers. Tuition is given in 
Dramatic Art, Speech, Public Speaking and all Musical 
Subjects. In addition to private lessons, which form the 
basis of instruction, there are classes for Mime and Move- 
ment, Verse Speaking, Microphone Technique, etc. The 
School remains open in the evening for those requiring 
part-time tuition. 


The Course for the beret s Diploma of Associateship 
in Speech and Drama (A -) is based on a three-year 
curriculum consisting of — years’ full-time study at this 
School, followed by a one-year course of teacher training 
at Trent Park Training College, Cockfosters, Middlesex. 
The complete course is recognised by the Ministry of 
Education and entitles holders of the Diploma to Qualified 
Teacher status. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN eat THE 

QUEEN hea 


Pres’ 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS "OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal : 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 

M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachets’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation: Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse-speaking; 
Voice-production; Written English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 

L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 
Secretary. 














FURSE 


fora 


COMPLETE STAGE 
SERVICE 


including 


# LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
+ DIMMERS 

te CURTAINS 

te CURTAIN TRACKS 

se BORDER & LEG BARRELS 
% COLOUR MEDIUM 

+k LAMPS 


As we are actual manufacturers, we are able to keep our prices 
stable and very competitive, and our interest does not begin and 
end with a sale. 

Our Stage Planning Service willingly prepares layouts and 
makes suggestions to solve your particular problem, and we are 
pleased to visit our installations to give advice as to the best use 
of the equipment supplied. 

Although entrusted with many large stage contracts, no 
enquiry is too small to receive careful attention—may we send 
you literature? 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1I 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 








PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON HERTS 
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